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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
March-April 1960 
* 
WORK AND LEISURE ROLES 
OF YOUNG PEOPLE 
AN EMPIRICAL STUDY* 


J. B. pu TOIT 
University of Stellenbosch 
South Africa 


Ihe aim of this study is not to report on trends or to make generaliza- 
tions for South African youth as such. The study was designed rather to 
throw some light on the place and function of leisure-time activities 
among certain groups of postschool young people who showed great diver- 
sity with reference to their place of origin, vocation, and socioeconomic 
status. Therefore, it was attempted in the empirical analysis to show the 
functional relation between the way they spend their leisure and their 
socioeconomic background. Because of lack of space, the general theoreti- 


cal background on youth, labor, and leisure has been omitted. 


METHODS 


\n important consideration in the choice of areas was that one had to 


be relatively rural, or should at least have a large percentage of young 


people with an immediate rural background; the other area had to be 
urban. 


Thus Paarl and Johannesburg were chosen.' The former could not be 


considered as rural in all aspects. But in Paarl it was possible to make 
*A summary based on a thesis submitted for the Ph.D. (Sociology) at the 
University of Stellenbosch, Union of South Africa, November, 1956. The author 
wishes to acknowledge the assistance of the Council for Social Research, Depart- 
ment of Education, Arts, and Science, from whom an ad hoc grant was received to 
do the field work. 

1 Johannesburg, a mining and industrial city, is the largest city in South 
Africa, with a population of over one million. Paarl, a fair-sized town with a 
total population of approximately 30,000, is 25 miles from Cape Town and in 
the heart of the wine and fruit-producing area of the Western Cape. Besides 
being an educational center with some of the oldest high schools and colleges in 
South Africa, it contains major textile and food-producing plants, tobacco fac- 
tories, and one of the largest wine manufacturing concerns in the world. 


[235] 
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contact with a few hundred young people of whom the majority (not 
more than 90 per cent) had migrated from rural areas to obtain employ- 
ment there. 

Ihe information was collected by means of a questionnaire, interviews, 
participant-observation, and published and unpublished reports on youth 
organizations and clubs. 


btained from unmarried, 


Information by means of a questionnaire was o 
white juveniles, both male and female, between the ages of 16 and 25. 
Ihe distribution of the questionnaire was done personally and handed to 
the persons individually or in groups. Approximately 50 per cent of all 
questionnaires that were distributed were returned. For a relatively easy 
comparison of the urban and rural groups, an attempt was made to obtain 
an equal number in each area. When all the questionnaires had been 
received and checked, 403 from Johannesburg (265 males and 138 
females) and 402 from Paarl (175 males and 227 females) were used 
for the final analysis. 

Contact was made through various youth organizations, sports clubs, 
boarding houses, hostels for working youth, and places of employment 
like offices and factories. 

‘Through personal interviews with young people, especially leaders of 
youth organizations and institutions, it was possible to supplement sources 
of information, especially those pertaining to attitudes and opinions of 
the people. 


Chis sample of 805 young people represents the following occupational 


groups: professional and senjiprofessional, 9.1 per cent; clerical and sales 


55.9 per cent; skilled and semiskilled, 32.0 per cent; 3 per cent were 


lassified in the “student and other” categories. (In comparison with the 
total white labor force of the Union of South Africa, it was found that 
this distribution closely approximated the occupational distribution of the 
population.) ‘The group studied should, therefore, be seen as representing 
the different socioeconomic classes to be found in contemporary town and 
also contemporary urban life in South Africa. The average age of the 
males was 21.3 years in Joh annesb Irg and 21.8 in Paarl, W hile that ot the 
females was 20.7 and 20.4 years, respectively. Of the total group, 51.6 
per cent were under 21 years and 48.4 per cent over. 

In terms of rural-urban extraction, it might be added that 30 per cent 
of the total group were born in an urban center, while 70 per cent came 
from rural areas, i.e., small towns or farms. During their school years 
33.9 per cent had lived in a city and 66.1 per cent had finished their 


S¢ hool careers ina rural area. 
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WORK AND LEISURE 


In this investigation the aim was to determine whether some significant 
relationship could be established between attitudes toward work and 
those toward leisure. An attempt was also made to find out whether 
certain tendencies prevailed more among certain occupational groups than 
among others. 

Occupational mobility was a striking characteristic of the group. Of 
the total group, 36 per cent replied that they had already had other posi- 
tions than those they occupied at the time of the survey. With reference 
to age and change in employment, it was found that 24 per cent of those 
between the ages of 16 and 20 years at the time of the survey had already 
had other jobs. Among those in the age group 20 to 25 years, the per- 
centage increased to 48. No significant difference was found between the 
various occupational groups with reference to mobility. However, among 
the urban group occupational mobility was much more striking. 

Next, the attitudes of the persons to their daily work were analyzed. 
They were asked whether they liked their work very much, were only 
satisfied with it, liked it sometimes, or did not like it at all. In the inter- 
pretation of answers to such a question, it should be realized that the 
differences between the various statements are only those of degree and 
not of kind. It is significant, however, that some clear tendencies were 
observed. Of the total number who answered this question (770), only 
28 per cent indicated that they liked their work very much. On the other 
hand, 17 per cent answered that they liked this work only sometimes or 
disliked it. The rest-—55 per cent—maintained that they were “‘satisfied”’ 
with their work. 

A further analysis revealed that both males and females in the higher 
occupational groups—professional and semiprofessional—in general en- 
tertained a wide positive feeling regarding their daily work. However, 
the empirical data did not show a significant correlation between an 
extremely positive or negative attitude toward the work and certain 
occupational groups. 

Next, the persons were asked whether they would like to change their 
work and, if so, which one of a number of statements best described their 
reason for wishing to do so. These statements, of which they had to check 
one, ranged from “‘social-psychological” ones to those pertaining to the 
salary and also the physical environment. Among the “social-psychologi- 
cal”’ statements were such as: “I do not get any opportunity for self- 


expression in my daily work” or “I think I have the ability to do a better 
type of work.” Altogether, 478 (60 per cent of the total) responded to 
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this question. Of this group 29 per cent, contrary to expectation, checked 


one of the so-called “‘social-psychological’”’ statements, indicating what can 


best be described as a “feeling of frustration” in their work. The rest 
ascribed their dissatisfaction to such factors as too small a salary (14 per 
ent), a working day that was too long or the annual leave that was too 
short (9 per cent), not liking their employer (5 per cent), or the physical 
surroundings were unattractive (3 per cent). Approximately 40 per cent 
did not give any specific reason. 

Subsequently, the attitude toward the work was compared with the 
attitude toward leisure-time activities. In addition to the questions dealing 
with the attitudes toward the work, there was at the end of the question- 
naire the question whether the daily work or the leisure-time activities 
gave them more satisfaction. Of the total number, 30 per cent maintained 
that their daily work gave them more satisfaction, 36 per cent preferred 


9 


their leisure-time activities as a greater source of satisfaction, while 
per cent stated that they had no specific preference. ‘The most general 
answers among the last group were “both,” ‘equally satisfying,” or ‘‘the 
activities complement each other.” ‘There were 12 per cent who did not 
answer this question. 

First, an analysis was made of the attitudes toward their work of the 
30 per cent who had stated that their work gave them more satisfaction 
than their leisure-time activities. Second, it was determined what the 
ittitudes toward their work were of the other polar group, namely, the 
36 per cent who preferred their leisure-time activities as the greater 
source of satisfaction. ‘he purpose of thi orrelation was to establish 


whether there was any relation between attitudes toward the work and 


those toward the spending of leisure as such. ‘he hypothesis in this case 
was that among those who found more satisfaction in their leisure there 
would prevail a relatively negative attitude toward their work. On the 
other hand, it was expected that those who preferred their daily work to 
their leisure would reveal a relatively more positive attitude toward their 
work. 
The empirical analysis statistically supported this hypothesis very 
strongly. In the group who showed a preference for the leisure-time 
only 14 per cent of the men and 11 per cent of the women 
stated that they also liked their work very much. On the other hand, 30 
per cent of the men and 30 per cent of the women maintained that they 
liked their work only sometimes, or that they disliked it. 
Among those who mentioned work as the greater source of satisfaction 


was found a definitely more positive attitude toward their work. There 
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were 39 per cent of the men and 38 per cent of the women who liked 
their work very much, while only 8 per cent of the men and 9 per cent of 
the women answered that they liked it sometimes. No one in this category 
indicated a complete dislike for his work. This difference in attitude 
toward the work between the two groups was tested with the x? tech- 
nique and found to be statistically significant at the .01 level (x*= 68.85. 
D.F.2). 

An analysis was also made of the occupational distribution in each of 
these two polar groups, i.e., those who preferred work and those who 
preferred leisure as the greater source of satisfaction. It is striking that 
all occupations were proportionally represented in both these groups. ‘The 
data illustrated clearly that a relatively positive or negative attitude 
toward work or leisure was not a function of a certain occupational 

atus. In so far as we are dealing here with a classification of different 
kinds of work, it seems evident that in all kinds of work are to be found 


] 


those young people who derive relatively more satisfaction from the 


heir leisure than the doing of their work. 


spending oT t 

With this analysis an attempt was made to indicate the relation be- 
tween work and leisure. It was clear that, for a significant percentage of 
youth, daily work has lost some of its values, especially if it is placed 
opposite to the leisure-time activities. However, we could barely investi- 
gate the nature of the leisure-time activities of young people without 
paying some attention to certain attitudes and opinions regarding their 
work. Both are parts of a total pattern of life, and the specific dispositions 
ind tendencies regarding these two spheres of life could be seen as either 


complementary or opposing. 


MEDIA OF MASS COMMUNICATION AND LEISURE 


Radio in the case with all mass media, the radio cannot, as a 
medium of recreation and the spending of leisure, be described merely in 
quantitative terms. It is significant that 80 per cent of the youth stated 
that they listened to the radio regularly, and also mentioned the pro 
grams. It is only the find of program preferred, however, which would 
give any indication of the quality of selection. Information in connection 
with this was obtained from 621 persons—288 in Johannesburg and 333 
in Paarl. An analysis of the kind of radio programs preferred suggested 
a strong tendency for light recreational programs rather than those of an 


educational nature. It was found that 40 to 60 per cent of the persons 


in both areas preferred the programs of the commercial radio and light 
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Ihe distribution among the two sexes was as follows: Paarl, 


jazz music. 
40 per cent of the women and 50 per cent of the men; Johannesburg, 53 


f the men. In general only 4 to 


: 4 


per cent of the women and 58 per cent o 
per cent indicated an exclusive preference for programs such as the 


news, radio plays, and talks, while 6 to 10 per cent mentioned light 
and orchestral concerts as their preference. A 


classical music, operas, 
ombination of light classical music, news, talks, and educational pro- 
grams was the choice of 17 per cent of the men and 25 per cent of the 
women in Johannesburg, and per cent of the men and 32 per cent of 
the women in Paarl. 


Next a correlation was drawn 
tatus. As an index of the latter, scho- 


rroup were taken. For the purpose 


between the listening habits of the 


persons and their socioeconomic s 


and occupational 


lastic qualifications 
wo different types of programs were classified in 


of this correlation, the t 
In the first, namely, Class A, were g 
ye considered as both educational and recreational. 


mater ial, there were 


two categories. rouped those pro 


grams which could 
the educational 


and recreational 
category the programs which could by virtue of their 


In addition to 


included in this 
content and possible effect be considered as of a more “serious’’ nature. 
In the second broad category, namely, Class B, were classified all light 
jazz music and dance music and programs of the commercial radio.” 

\ total number of 621 provided information on this question of radio 


rograms which On the basis of the above-named 


for the Class A programs 


+ 


nterested them most 


er 


ition, 49 per cent showed a prete 


it preferred the Class B programs. A positive correlation 
scholastic qualifications and relatively more interest in 
significance of these differences 


lassifi rence 
and 51 per cer 
between higher 
the Class A programs was found. The 
was tested with the x” technique and found to be significant at .01 level. 
ise of the scholastic qualifications and the type of programs x 


24.27. D.F.2. 


In the 

49.33 and with 
lo summarize these findings: 

An analysis of the type of radio programs the juveniles preferred 


tional programs rather than 


reterence to occupational Status xX 


l. 
indicated a stronger tendency for light recrea 
for those of an educational nature. 

The South African Broadcasting Corporation has three types of programs 
ne in Afrikaans and one in English, which are noncommercial; and Springbok 
radio, which broadcasts in both languages, is and concentrates on 
lighter programs and music. All three programs are broadcast on a national net- 
Springbok-radio was instituted not only as a source of 
also to cater for the “popular taste” and the masses. 
and preferences along these lines, therefore, seems 


commercial 


work with substations 
for the S.A.B.C. but 
tastes 


revenue 
A distinction between 
appropriate 
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2. Educational and occupational differences considered here as index 
of differences in socieoeconomic status show a positive correlation with 
specific preferences and tastes for certain programs. 

3. The dilemma, as well as the problems of radio and all other mass 
media, is closely connected with the above-named factors. If the function 
was to be not only that of entertainment but also that of education, a con- 
sideration for the varieties and divergencies of taste and level of cultural 
development would be inevitable. ‘(The emphasis here should be on more 
knowledge not only about the size of the audience, but also about the 
influence on the listener of the methods of presentation and the nature 
of the program. 

Reading Habits. The empirical findings could be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Only per cent of the men and 7 per cent of the women stated 
that they did not regularly read any newspaper. Although most of the 
total group read newspapers only in their mother tongue—English or 


Afrikaans—it was found that 26 per cent read daily newspapers in both 


t 
official languages. In Johannesburg, 34 per cent of the Afrikaans-speaking 


persons mentioned also English language newspapers which they read, 
but only 8 per cent of the English-speaking persons also read Afrikaans 
papers. In the more rural area of Paarl it was found that 28 per cent of 
the Afrikaans-speaking persons and 24 per cent of the English-speaking 
persons read papers in the other official language. 

2. An analysis of the kinds of magazines which the persons read 
revealed the following: popular scientific and technical, 5 per cent; cul 
tural, 73 per cent; sensational, 22 per cent. 

As in the case of radio programs, a high correlation was found between 
educational qualifications and the kind of reading matter preferred. 
Those who, for example, indicated an interest in popular scientific maga- 
zines were found mainly among the group with higher scholastic qualifi- 
cations. Whereas 22 per cent of the total number showed a preference 
for purely recreational and rather sensational magazines, the percentage 
among those with standard 7 or lower scholastic qualifications was as 
high as 51 for this kind of reading matter. Among those with the final 
school-leaving certificate (standard 10) or some college and university 
education, the percentage was 7. 

3. When they were asked whether they had read one or more books 
during the previous month, 62 per cent of the juveniles gave a positive 
answer, and also supplied the titles of such books. A further analysis 
revealed that only 43 per cent regularly obtained books from a library or 
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eading room. This figure also includes those who borrowed books from 
a reading room in their hostel or place of employment. Where facilities 
for getting books from a municipal or public library did exist, only ap- 
proximately 20 per cent availed themselves of the opportunity. 

Again it was found that scholastic qualifications were closely related 
to the kinds of reading matter preferred. 

Youth and the Film. 1. In this investigation it was found that 59 


per cent of the men and 41 per cent of the women attended a movie at 


t 
} 
i 


east once a week. In comparison with these figures it could be mentioned 
ad ing to findin the South African Film Association, +1 
per cent of the total population in urban areas and 33 per cent in towns 
and rural areas attended the movies at least once a week. However, con 
sidering the social circumstances of young people and the significance 
which attendance at a movie has for them, these differences in attendance 
figures do not seem high 

With reference to the attendance at the movies, it is important to 

what relationship was found with the level of education. Whereas 

relatively fewer persons from the lower educational level read books, just 
the opposite trend was found with movie attendance. An empirical analy 
sis suggested that the film as a medium of more passive recreation with 
1 technique of its own attracted relatively more of those with the lowe 
scholastic qu ilification 

With reference the kind of film preferred and the relationship 
to scholasti qu ilifications, a distinctly d nt pattern was found. 


} 


1 comparison, a distintion had to be made 


1d 

“bad” films, or those which would supposedly have 

ess edu itional val 1¢é. Although this « lassific ation ot films was 
assistance of regional representatives of a well-known film 

as also realized that the specific values and attitudes of the 

nvestigator do play some role. However, certain trends 

he different kinds of films were classified in the broad 

and adventure-‘‘Western.” A 

qualifica and occupational status, on 

the one hand, and t of films, on the other hand, again suggested the 
in this respect. With a rise in scholastic 

ipational status, there was found a relative increase 

a more educational value, especially those which 
and discernment. The contrary was suggested by 

the analysis with reference to films which emphasized pure entertainment, 


suc h element as spectat le ind at tion prevailed. 
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An analysis of the particular tastes and preferences of juveniles for 


certain kinds of material indicated clearly that such preferences are 
neither exclusively nor in the first place a function of the material as 
such. In contrast to the oversimplified approach, where the emphasis is 
invariably on the kind of material as a conditioning factor, we have here 
clear indications of the importance of the socioeconomic background as 
well. 

Sport and Youth Organizations. Although a wide variety of aspects 
were dealt with, the following are presented as some of the findings: 

1. Of the 80 per cent of the total who did belong to some youth 
organization or club, only 20 per cent were members of other than sport 
organizations or clubs. Although a much higher percentage were members 
of sport clubs, only approximately 25 per cent could be described as active 
participants, as revealed by their participation in winter, summer, or all- 
the-year-round games, and the frequency of such participation. There 

per cent who stated that they never took part in any sport. 

It also appeared that 50 per cent of the persons never attended any 
meetings of a cultural and educational nature like discussion groups, 
lectures, and public addresses. An analysis of the empirical data showed 
that only among those who were active in youth organizations or clubs 
was there an interest in cultural activities. 

The Church and Spiritual Needs of Young People. With reterence to 
membe1 hip in church youth organizations, it appeared that socioeconomi 
factors did play a selective role. Natural selection of persons from the 
same level of sociocultural development, as members of the more intimate 
ind personal organization, such as a church organization, was always 

j 


dent 


With reference to church attendance, it was found that the figure for 
those who had been to church the previous Sunday varied from 60 to 30 


per cent in the rural and urban areas, respectively. No significant differ 
ence was found between Afrikaans and English-speaking juveniles, ot 
} 


petween young people trom different socioeconomic levels. 
CONCLUSION 


lhe analysis of the empirical data suggested a strong correlation be 
tween socioeconon tatus and the kind of material or activities which 
interests the young people during their leisure time. Values and attitudes 
concerning leisure time are closely related to values and attitudes held 
about the work, the family, and community life. 

Ihe solution to some of the problems of leisure time is related not 
only to the quality of the facilities and activities available, but also to the 


sociocultural life pattern. 





INCOMPLETE SOCIALIZATION 


ARNOLD M. ROSE 
University of Minnesota 


Che concept of socialization is an invaluable one, and is essential for 
the understanding of human behavior under any sociological theory. 
However, many sociologists have inaccurately assumed that by the time 
an individual reaches adulthood in his society, he has become socialized. 
They recognize that very often it takes an unusually long time for 4 
child to become socially an adult; but there is a kind of assumption that 
every child does eventually become an adult in a social sense. Psychiatrists 
have spoken of the immature personality; but they are referring to an 
nability to control one’s emotions 1n a psychological sense, and they be- 
lieve that this is due to some kind of blocking experience that prevents 
full emotional development or a kind of unconscious resistance to emo 
tional self-control. 

However, very few students of the humian personality, whether they 
be sociologists, psychologists, or psychiatrists, have ever recognized the 
fact that the individual may not have an opportunity to learn all of the 
things which would make him a full-fledged member of his society. Some 
speak of “anticipatory socialization,” by which is meant the learning by 

child how to engage in adult activities long before he actually has to 
participate in these activities. But that he may never learn the activities 
which he is expected to engage in as an adult seems never to have oc- 
curred to most students of human behavior. Yet there are some special 


our kind of society why a significant proportion of people 


grow up, perhaps get a very adequate formal education, and still 


ill of the things that are generally expected to be characteristic 

a fully participating adult in a society. This we shall call ‘‘incomplete 
socialization’’ and explain the major reasons why it occurs in our type 
oft society. 

In a relatively integ! ited society represented by the medieval mano! 
or the nonliterate tribal village—every reasonably intelligent child 
learned the behaviors expected of him as an adult, whether or not he 
would conform to them (although he typically did conform to most of 
them). The behaviors-were limited by, among other things, the isolation of 
his community and the restrictions of his caste or class, but he practically 
never left his community or his class. Every institution and every adult 


person in the community gradually prepared him for all the behavioral 
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opportunities which would be offered to him, and for the demands which 
would be thrust upon him throughout life. ‘The preindustrial child was 
thoroughly socialized. 

Industrialization—along with the other cultural and economic changes 
linked with the Industrial Revolution—has made relatively complete 
socialization almost impossible. First, the rapidity of technological and 
allied social change makes it impossible to predict what the world will 
be like twenty-five years hence. What child today can be taught the new 
behavior he will have to engage in when he is grown up? Who knows 
how the rapidly developing technology will mold his future job, his 
uture household, his future use of leisure time? Second, the world has 
become more pluralistic and varied; every person has to make more and 
harder choices. ‘lo what extent can the contemporary child’s later choices 

anything from future occupation to recreational interests be pre- 

ted by his parents? Hence, how can they train him for the behavior of 


s choice? ‘Third, both geographical and vertical social mobility is not 


likely. How many children today can be expected to 


years in the community and class into which they are 

born? can mobile persons be prepared for life in cultural settings 
different from those of their childhood? Fourth, those responsible for 
teaching the child how to behave are much fewer and much more spe 
cialized and restricted in their knowledge of the world that will be open 
to the childrer;’ whom they socialize. How many children today are 
vcialized by their extended families, by their religious leaders, by their 
neighbors, or indeed by any but their increasingly limited parents and 
playmates and their specialized teachers ? How adequate can socialization 
be for a well-rounded life when the socializers are narrow and special- 
In some areas contemporary Americans have tried to make some ad- 
justments to the problems posed by this situation, but they have not 
ompensated for all the specific dislocation caused by the Industrial 


Revolution. In spite of the accommodations, a most significant conse- 


quence of industrialization—we hypothesize—is that a significant propor- 


| For descriptions of tribal socialization, see several of the books of Margaret 
Mead: Coming of Age in Samoa (New York: W. Morrow & Co., 1928) ; Grow 
ing Up in New Guinea (New York: W. Morrow & Co., 1930) ; From the South 
Seas (New York: W. Morrow & Co., 1939). 

Also see: Jules and Zunia Henry, Doll Play of Pilaga’ Indian Children 
(New York: American Orthopsychiatric Association, 1944). One of the better 
social descriptions of Medieval Europe is found in Henri Pirenne, Economic and 
Social History of Medieval Europe (London: K. Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 
1936 
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ith reaches the age of adulthood without knowing: 


1] ad\ intage of the opportunities thei: culture offers 


en their pluralistic culture requires 


how to conform to social demands so as 


ree of sncial intecrat 


| eration that they desire and yet not be 


-d by them. They sense their inadequacies, but do not 


zed young and middle-aged 


ing to appreciate and perform 
urts by picking up second-hand knowledge about them through 


the children’s socialization is only partial 
this is not completely satisfying for the 


ese incompletely ( ial 


»f the middle class are lear 


children. But since 
parents, and creates certain 
secondary problems in parent-child relations. Also, probably only a 
small minority of parents learn from their children 
lowe are those that 
i@s. SOC iologists 
cts of normless 
‘They attribute these 

which produces individuals 
ngs and values. Such confused 
can be observed in 

ised socialization and 

» other part is incom 

little 

‘rsons who are 

aware of their in 

know what to do about the 
for the community. The 

its relation 

We are here 


il rorces W hic h 


ition—like John Dewev—had 

mind when they began to reform the 

ulum of.the 3 R’s (supplemented in the second 
some remote science 


ind history ). Obviously some 


ves progressive edi itors made some serious 


Emile Durkheim, Suicide (American edition, ‘ rcoe, I -ee Press, 
1951); W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, The Polts asant in Europe and 
Imerica 3oston: Badger Press, 1918), especially Vol. IV; R. E. L. Faris and 


ot . 
H. W. Dunham, Mental Disorders in Urban Areas (Chicago: Universtiy of Chi- 


cago Press, 1939 
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mistakes, and in some respects created more problems than they solved. 
3ut the original difficulties they were concerned with—mainly problems 
of incomplete socialization—should not now be ignored, and whatever 
advances they did make should not now be discarded. 
The problems for education have also changed somewhat since the 
modernists” took over the schools, and in these respects the latter are 
no longer modern. For example, there are practically no immigrants 
left, and for most other elements of the population there is also no 
need to teach simple sanitation and basic personal hygiene in the 
schools 
[he idea behind progressive education is that of educating children 
to understand the social forces impinging on them and to be flexible 
enough to meet social change throughout their lives. While this resolves 
the problen training children for unpredictable futures, it sometimes 
makes for what iesmal has called ‘other-directed personalities 
ndividuals who a t and adjust to every passing whim of the mass 
and people who merely ‘Tle the contradictory confusion and continual- 
ly changing concate: mn of social forces.° We have hardly succeeded in 
levelop ng, except | rl aps for a small minority of children, a socializa 
tion process that provides (1) a wide range of shared meanings and the 
skills to utilize them for the benefit of self and others and (2) an ability 


o evaluate, that is, to think through value questions rationally and to 


make independen ices in terms of long-range goals and developments. 


Among the prerequisites to any change in the school system would be 
considera »f the extent to which, and how, the contemporary s¢ hool 
ikes up the deficiency in socialization. A great contemporary issue is 

whether the s | can and should attempt to substitute for the parents 

n socializing t hild. Beyond the fact that the school inevitably plays 

ome role in socialization, the questions can be raised as to whether the 
hool does not have to assume a greater share of the task if the parents 

are not themselves adequately equipped to socialize their children, and 
how the school can do this.* 

ncreasingly serving to complete the socialization 
process. Ji as business managers and professional men and trade 


inion leaders increasingly take ‘“‘refresher courses” in their specialized 


David Riesman et al., The Lonely Crowd (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950) 

* David Riesman, Constraint and Variety in American Education (Lincoln 
University of Nebraska Press, 1956); John R. Seeley et al., Crestwood Heights 
(New York: Basic Books, 1956) ; Wilbur B. Brookover, 4 Sociology of Education 
(New York: American Book Company, 1955) ; Lloyd Allen Cook and E. F. Cook, 
1 Sociological Approach to Education (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1950) : Robert J. Havighurst and B. L. Neugarten, Society and Education (Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1957 
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fields, perhaps everyone in the future will feel the need to take “‘socializer 


courses’ so that they know how to behave effectively in general in a 
} 
Ll 


langing and increasingly complex society. Some existing examples ot 


this are to be found in the lecture series that orient adults to the political, 


economic, and social problems of the day, in the craft and hobby classes 


that prepare them to make more satisfying use of the growing leisure 
B&B a 

me, in the extension and correspondence study courses provided by both 

high schools and colleges to permit adults to extend not only their 


specialized knowledge but also their general education. But all these 


thir h only a small segment of the adult population, and 


probably, in most cases, those who ‘‘need”’ it least in terms of the degree 


S as vet reat 
of socialization they already have. 

[he modern hure h, too, 1S playing in increasing role as a socializer. 
Both for children and for young people, the church devotes a growing 
portion of its activit t what might be t be called *"$O¢ ial education,” 

id progressively attention to theology and ceremony. Much of the 
social education has to do with morals and ethics—which have always 
been within the province of the church—but it also now takes on much 

the content that formerly was exclusively in the realm of adult educa 
contemporary social problems and issues, crafts and hobbies, inter 
rsonal relations and popular psychology. Most churches now see the 
such things and do their best to satisty this need. It is ques 
however, whether the pastors and their assistants are equipped 
own training and orientation to provide the kind 
In most cases, probably, the social educa 
ch people; and for many whom 
t is so inadequate that it fails to meet their needs. 

media—newspapers, magazines, movies, radio, and TV 
ge amount of socializing material for their audiences, It 
in contexts that range trom pure entertainment to straight 
mation. The sheer bulk of the material emanating from the 
media, and the large amount of attention they receive in our 
society, might suggest that they are very influential socializers. Som 
questions can be raised about them, however. First, are they providing 
more information than misinformation regarding the long-run and basic 
facts about our society? A study recently completed at the University of 
Illinois shows that the mass media are seriously misinforming people 
about problems of mental health and mental disease, and that people 


generally already have more correct information about these matters than 
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the mass media are providing.° Is this also true of other subject matters? 
Second, is the ‘human interest” emphasis of the mass media giving an 
emotional cast to subject matters that people used to grasp calmly and 
rationally. Often a principle may best be understood by means of a case 
report, but it is doubtful whether the human interest stories presented by 
the mass media are selected and presented in a fashion best designed to 
inform or orient their audiences. Third, the chopped, unrelated, and 
hectic character of presentations by the mass media probably leads to 
onfusion than understanding. Facts by themselves do not educate 

alize. What is needed are facts in context. A factual newspaper 

‘ 


is mean igless to most 


readers unless the historical framework in 
irrent facts assume meaning is also provided. ‘I'V programs 

quiz shows provide no meaningful information to most of the 

e, and probably even mislead them because they erroneously 
issume they are getting information. Unless a person has a very solid 
grounding in | ry, social science, and the sciences and humanities 
generally, the outpourings of the mass media are mostly confusing and 


hence desocializing in their effect. Only a few newspapers, magazines, 


ind radio and ‘IV programs could be considered socializing, that is, 
helping the individual to relate himself to the world around him and 
to understand the expectations for his behavior in an ongoing society. 
he voluntary association is the institution which today probably does 
the most effective job—after the family—of socializing those individuals 
who come into extended contact with it. Scout organizations, the “Y’s,” 
ind locally organized recreational programs train children in skills, 
nterests, human relations, and ethical problems, usually with some degree 
of effectiveness hey have access to them through the years. Adult 
rganizations—ranging in purpose trom hobby groups to political action 
groups—have more specialized activities, but they also help to orient the 
individual member to at least one phase of life that interests him. ‘The 
socialization that occurs in the voluntary association takes place over an 
extended period of time, during which the individual is obliged to relate 
himself to other members personally ; hence, the socialization is meaning- 
ful and usually in context. The principal defect of the voluntary associa 
tion as socializer is that half the population—the half that is least well 
socialized already, mostly in the lower-income groups and the more 
mobile and isolated in the middle-income groups—does not participate. 


And many voluntary associations have desu:cory programs that bore 


Institute of Communications Research, University of Illinois, 
tion of Mental Health Information,” unpublished Phase I Report, 1955. 


Communica 
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rather than stimulate their members. At best, the voluntary associations 
teach new skills (manual, social, recreational), but not how to evaluate 
or to think creatively, except in a limited area. 

Some so-called “‘individualists” in our society claim to fear the volun- 
ary associations as sources of conformity and uniformity. Practically all 
associations are too feeble and too specialized to have this effect. But 

the accusation was true, the solution would not be nonparticipation 
and noninvolvement, but rather a more diversified participation, One of 
great advantages of the voluntary association as socializer is its 


specialized purpose and specialized membership. Because it thus involves 


id 


ie 
the individual with only part of his personality and associates, it is the 
antithesis of totalitarian. To get the maximum benefits of socialization 
and yet avoid the conformism and narrowness consequent to constant 
close association with the same group of people, the individual needs 
merely to belong to several associations, each with fairly different pur 


poses, memberships, and relations to his daily life. Many of the “ind: 


Mad 


vidualistic’ critics of the voluntary associations are themselves anomik 


and hence tend to see “groups” as existing apart from the individuals 


pe ge eee 
who make them up 
We have considered the forces making for incomplete socialization 


] 


our socety, and the institutions working to counterbalance these 


*s. It is impossible to know which is more weighty at present, and 
where the balance lies. But we do know this: The forces making tor 
incomplete socialization have constantly greater influence in contemporary 


society and they have produced a significant proportion of persons who 


| 
have rea hed the age oft adulthood without being adequately socialized. 
society—collapses when a certain majority of its adults 

i certain degree of socialization. Individualism and cre 

l are not in opposition to sot alization, but, in tact, Can occur only 
when socialization has achieved a fairly high level. Witness the highly 
socialized societies of Periclean Athens and Renaissance Italy as com 
pared to the desocialized late Roman Empire. Incomplete socialization 
ings many problems into its trail—social problems that the welfare 
agencies and the mental health clinics attempt to cope with—and these 
are sufficiently manifest in our society to let us know that incomplete 


socialization is a truly significant feature of our times. 





COOPERATIVES IN PAKISTAN 


JOHN E. OWEN* 
Wisconsin State College 
Superior 

Pakistan provides an interesting case study of the factors that can 
function to keep the cooperative movement from advancing in a particu- 
lar culture. For an understanding of the movement’s present status, it is 
necessary to review its background in pre-Partition India. 

Historical Background. In the closing decades of the nineteenth cen 
tury, India was confronted with a rural debt problem of very extensive 
proportions. Most of her millions of agriculturalists were indebted to the 
village moneylenders, whose customary practice was to lend money at 
exorbitant interest rates. Various British legal enactments failed to affect 
the root of the problem. But a Famine Commission of 1901 recommended 
the introduction of credit associations, and in consequence the Coopera- 


tive Credit Societies Act was passed in 1904.’ It aimed at encouraging 


self-help and cooperation among agriculturalists, and was later described 


as “a first attempt to naturalize European cooperation in an Asian 
setting.” 

Ihe 1904 Act, based on the concepts of German cooperators, intro- 
duced credit functioning in that any ten or more adults from the same 
village, tribe, or caste could form a registered credit society. Working 

pital was raised from the members’ deposits, entrance fees, and outside 
loans, and registrars were appointed to supervise financial operations. The 
British regime gave certain tax exemptions to the movement, government 
loans were provided to encourage its growth, and in the first decade after 
1904 its development was comparatively rapid. But various defects in 
the 1904 Act, together with the felt need for the growth of cooperatives 
in directions other than credit, resulted in the enactment of the Coopera- 
tive Societies Act in 1912, which gave a legal status to noncredit societies, 
sale and purchase societies, and cooperative banks. By 1912 there were in 
India over 8,000 societies with a membership of 403,000; and after 1912 
other cooperative units were established, although the capital resources 
were not evenly distributed among societies in different localities, partly 
owing to regional economic differences in the subcontinent. In what was 


* Fulbright Lecturer in Sociology, University of Dacca, Pakistan, 1958-59. 

1S. M. Akhtar, Economics of Pakistan (Lahore: The Publishers United, Ltd., 
1951), pp. 151-52. 

2 Margaret Digby, Agricultural Cooperation in the Commonwealth (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1951), p. 9. 
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con 


West Pakistan, societies were set up for the ginning of 


in Punjab, for house construction in Sind, and for dairy farming 
rketing of farm produce. 

movement continued to expand during the 1920's, and at the end 

Commission on Agriculture reported that the 

knowledge of cooperation was widespread; but the vast majority of 

tia’s then 250 million cultivators were still untouched by the move 

ment. I nomi depression of the 1930’s was a severe blow to India’s 


yoperatiy ( IC nt of the 


ie world-wide fall in agricultural prices.* But 


s played their part in the deterioration of the 


education, which militated 

the fundamental spirit and 

racy ; agricultural poverty 

oneylender) system. To an 

a retarding influence. The 

f credit facilities to finance 

onom! tragmentation oft 

landhol es, and a poorly organized 

ne to keep cooperatives in an 
il scope. 

iral prices and an improvement 

nts, many of whom now repaid 

140’s the number of cooperative 

d by 40 per cent and the member: 

1 growing membership trend in 

In the newly created Pakistan, this development 

response of the struggling movement to the volumi- 


problems occasioned by the 1947 Partition of the subcontinent.’ ‘The 


Hindu zamindars had left Tor Inc 


lia proper, and it became necessary to 
redit gap created by their exodus and that of the other non 


1 


lose tne 


\Iuslims who had controlled the bulk of commerce and trade. The entire 


system of financing and transporting crops was dislocated. Many coopera 


Matlubur Rahman, Economic Problems of Pakistan (Karachi: Kaukab 
Agencies, 1950), Vol. 1, pp. 107-9 
‘ Digby, op. cit., pp R2-R3 


See A. F. A. Husain, Human and Social Impact of Technological Change 
in Pakistan (Dacca: Oxford University Press, 1956), for 


topic 


an analysis of this 


The Development of the Cooperative Movement in Asia (Geneva 
national Labor Office, 1954), pp. 4-5. 

See the writer’s article, “Problems in Pakistan—the Background to Martial 
Law,” International Spectator (Netherlands Institute of International Relations, 
The Hague), XIII: 322-33, June 8, 1959; also, “Pakistan Struggles for Economic 
Survival,” The New Leader, XLII: 6-7, July 6, 1959. 


Inter 
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tive societies, deprived of the Hindu personnel who had operated them, 
went out of existence; but new tasks were created for the movement in 
iricultural credit, banking, financing of cottage industries, and market- 
ing of produce. ‘The economic plight of a new nation, which began its 
independent existence with scanty natural resources and even lesser en- 
dowments of trained manpower, necessitated fast action, and new societies 
were formed in both wings of the country for agricultural production and 
home industries, Cooperative banks were rapidly revived. It has been 
laimed that the movement played an appreciable role in reviving trade 
and helping to stabilize the economy, especially in West Pakistan, during 
the difficult post-Partition years.* 

Contemporary Organization and Status. There are currently three 
lasses of cooperative societies in Pakistan: Primary Societies, Central 
Banks, and Provincial Banks. he Primary Credit Societies, dating from 
1904, are the nucleus of the movement. Loans are made only to members, 
and surplus assets are carried to a reserve fund, though dividends may 
legally be declared ; but low working capital has retarded Primary prog 
ress since 1947. In 1956 there existed approximately 30,000 agricultural 
credit societies, with over 144 million members. Funds are derived from 
two sources: share capital subscribed by members and loans from the 
Central Cooperative Banks. Noncredit societies have enjoyed a greater 
elative popularity: numbering 14,000, they can claim considerably more 


: million members. 


than 
ain function of the Central Banks (about 80 in number) is to 
o Primary Societies, whose resources would otherwise be 
Ihey also aid in organizing and supervising societies, ‘The 
»rovincial Cooperative Banks finance, coordinate, and control the 
functioning of Central Banks in each province; they also act as clearing- 
houses for the Central Banks’ working capital, and are a link between 
the general money market and the village Primary Societies. The State 
Bank of Pakistan also advances sums to cooperatives at low interest 
rates; but there is disagreement in the country regarding the appropriate 
extent of such government participation in the movement. 
Cooperation has benefited the peasant by weakening the influence of 
the moneylender, encouraging habits of thrift, and increasing agricultural 
incomes. But its achievements in Pakistan must be viewed in light of the 
magnitude of the problems confronting it in a culture where 90 per cent 


8 M. Afzal-Ur-Rahman, Pak Economics, fifth edition (Lahore: Ripon Book 
Depot, 1956), p. 154. 
® Akhtar, op. cit., p. 160. 
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ate and median per Capita income Is less than 


»¢ 


per year. Over 200 cooperative farming societies with 


0 rupees ($50 


a membership of 10,000 have been organized in West Pakistan since 


1948. Hyderabad has 60 societies of weavers, fishermen, glass and metal 


workers In the Punjab over 600 cooperative weaving 
registered with a 50,000 membership, and West Pakistan 
1.900 cottage industry societies.’° In addition to the 
1eties, there are 4,000 n ulti purpose societies 


d provide n irketing facilities 


thousand we avers. groups 


1 


*r one hundred industrial 
potters ind bla ksmiths. 


Pakistan ves torms over 0 per cent 


greater financial strength 


of the total population, bu 
the more prosperous West ing. in iS « it 25 cooperative 
ast wing has a cooperative 


nN ompany with its own 


Prospect In the last analysis, the achieve 


are perhay : re qu ilitative than quantitative 
yt akistan generally, can be attributed 


iterlockins veral ta ni ire more easily 


rmounted. 
problem | na yverty which precludes 
poverty is rooted prima 
combined with popula 
ersons per square mile), which 
peasant is usuall; 


Sin many 
peasant’ ‘rty are the 


ial illness, and burdensome 


ch as weddings, feasts, and 


ooperatives is the influence of illiteracy and lack 


It is not coincidental that the cooperative move 


S Shadrid Husain, “Pakistan’s Cooperative Cottage Industries,’ Revieu 


f International Cooperation, 49: 189-93, July-August, 1956 
Innual Report and Statements on the Working of Cooperative Socteties 
n East Pakistan, for the Year 1955-56 (Dacca: Government of East Pakistan, 


Cooperative Directorate 958), pp 3-4 
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ment has been most successful in cultures such as Sweden, where a high 
percentage of literacy and education is enjoyed.) In Pakistan there has 
been a widespread lack of training in the principles and philosophy of 
cooperation. It is a prevalent practice in the northern regions of West 
Pakistan for a person who needs credit to join a cooperative society tor 
a loan, which is followed by eventual repayment and withdrawal of 
membership until a further loan is needed.” 

It is significant that the movement in the subcontinent was originally 
sponsored, not by the people themselves, but by the then governing 
colonial power, toward which many persons felt suspicious and hostile. 
‘There had been no prior education of public attitudes in cooperative 
ideology and no adequate preparation of the peasant for participation in 

ginal psychological handicap of government spon 

acted large-scale government assistance, and 

ties remained meager. A final factor has been poor rural 

lified management and supervision, and occasional 

*vidence of ial irregularities. Many peasants have tended to become 


listrustful of the movement as a depository for their small savings; and 
r lanl 


two writers claim that little or no action on financial misappropriations 
has been tal by the Cooperative Department of the post-Partition 
vovernments. 

Despite the unpromising picture that em from any objective 
cooperatives, there are several hopeful trends. 
official interest in cooperatives, enhanced by the 
of October, 1958. New cooperative ordinances 

were enacted early in 1959, an advisory board was 
established, and additional government funds were provided for co 


operative farming. The Village-AID program of the International Co- 


i\ 


operation Administration has recently given financial and supervisory aid 


to cooperatives, a trend that may be expected to continue. Another healthy 
portent has been the growth of voluntary institutes to train officials. (Two 
ooperative colleges are functioning, one in each wing; over 600 persons 


ve received training, and some Pakistani trainees have been sent 


\ Ii 


Early in 1959 the Pakistan Government decided to finance 


12Matlub Hussain, A Socto-Economic Survey of Village Baffa in the 
Hazara District of the Peshawar Division (Peshawar: The Board of Economic 
Enquiry, North-West Frontier, Peshawar University, 1958), pp. 168-70. See also 
G. Keler, “A Cooperative Picture—Pakistan,” Review of International Coopera 
tion, 49: 152, July-August, 1956. 

13 A. H. Ballendux and R. K. Harper, A Survey of the Cooperative Move- 
ment in East Pakistan (Dacca: Government of East Pakistan, 1958), pp. 8-9. 
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and establish two additional colleges. Finally, the extent of cooperative 
welfare activities cannot be ignored: irrigation improvement schemes 
3,500 houses have been built, and over 50 vil- 


have been carried out, 
centers established, together with 


lage schools and 40 adult literacy 


+ medical aid societies and 5 hospitals. Cooperatives have also been 


nstrumental in settling village disputes and reducing the incidence of 


expensive litigation. 
Pakistan, as with all aspects of her 


The future of cooperatives in 
in view of the economic distress and 


ilture, is problematical. But 
political instability of the new nation and the apathetic fatalism of many 


of the peasants, the very continued existence of the cooperative movement 


ind its expansion since 1947 can be regarded as significant achievements. 





A STRATIFICATION STUDY OF 
TELEVISION PROGRAMS* 


ALEXANDER P. RUNCIMAN 
Los Angeles 

[his is a study of the differences of program selections that are made 
by television viewers and that are related to social backgrounds, interests, 
attitudes, and social class of the subjects. It utilizes program types rather 
than specific programs, and its concern rests in combination of program 
types as related to total viewing behavior. 

The hypothesis was formulated that different social classes have 
different viewing patterns as to program selections. 

Stratification studies show that, in any given community, the various 
groupings into social class produce patterns of association, behavior, 
taste, consumption, and other social characteristics. Riley and Flowerman 
state that “any given person in the audience reacts not merely as an 
isolated personality but also as a member of the various groups to which 
he belongs and with which he communicates.’ 

This basic fact suggests a number of implications that can be expressed 
in the following generalizations: 

1. Program selections by types can be represented by a group 
ranking and determined by such factors as age, education, family size, 
and occupation. 

2. More specifically, there is a pronounced and consistent patterning 
of the population according to program selections when social class is used 
as the basis. 

3. It is clear that many psychological factors are involved in the 
viewing process itself. At the present stage of communication research, 


these factors cannot be statistically evaluated. 


PROCEDURE 


For the first study the method used was the utilization of 1,200 
homes in which age, sex, education, and size of family were related to 
daytime and evening program selections. 

The second study investigated the relationship between social class 


* This report represents an abbreviation of two chapters of the author’s 
dissertation accepted as a partial fulfillment for the Ph.D. degree in Sociology at 
the University of Southern California, June, 1959. 

1M. W. Riley and S. H. Flowerman, “Group Relations As a Variable in 
Communications Research,” American Sociological Review, XVI: 171. 
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nd program selections. 


+67 telephone calls were made in a 
our period. A variety of program types was available at this hour. 


lhe respondents were asked the occupation and highest grade of educa 
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those whose education does not go beyond high school level. Comparisons 
of audiences according to family size show that preferences for these 
kinds of programs increase in proportion to the number of children in 
the family. 

Western programs are favored by those who have some elementary o1 
high school education. At the college level these programs show a drop 
in popularity. Actually the differences in the preferences of these groups 
for westerns, whether half-hour or hour long, are slight. ‘he age of 
housewives does have a definite relationship to the popularity of westerns. 
‘The younger age groups favor them. Audience comparisons by family 
size show that a preference for westerns increases as the family size 

Ihe length of the western program seems to make little dif 
rerence in its popul irity. 
ituation comedy do not difter significantly, according 
lexes. Only the families with more than one child 
show I cre? nm preterence for this kind of show.. Its popularity 
drops 

Ihe adult serial is popular with women of all ages. ‘The distinct 
difference in | arity of these programs Is to be found at the educa 
tional leve audience members; the higher the education, the lower 


+h 


he preteren 


family size show that the viewing of chil 

iring the day increases in tremendous proportion to 
children in the home. In the evening hours, families with 
hildren show increased viewing of western and adventure 


Women dominate the percentage of viewers of drama; and since 
lrama usually deals with middle-age groups, women in this age group 
show a preference for it. 

{merican Research Bureau Study. “The American Research Bureau 
was splendidly suited in order to obtain the social class of the viewers 
by using their coincidental telephone service. ‘The method used in this 


md study was designed by the author, and the American Research 


Bureau conducted the research with their telephone operators. 
Chis ARB-television special study was made on a Sunday 8:00 to 


1:00 P.M., in Los Angeles, California.? ‘The purpose was to determine 


the occupation and education of the head of the household for television 
owners, viewing or not ind nonteley Isilon owners, In relation fo program 
The time was chosen for two reasons it is top viewing time and 


many program types were available 
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selection. “The method employed was to use two questions added to 


a regular ARB-Television Telephone Coincidental Rating Survey. 
Questions were asked of all families at home. 
Total attempted calls were 467: no answer, 111; busy, 18; disconnect 
or refusal, 13; completed calls, 306. ‘The 306 completed calls were 
broken down into television owners, 304; viewing at time of interview, 
nontelevision owners, 2. 


the 306 families, after regular 


telephone coincidental rating questions, to determine: (1) What is the 


eiep mone 
mn of the head of the household? (2) What was the highest 


7; not viewing, 5 


/ 


[wo questions were asked of each of 


school (education) of the head of the household ? 

television owners, 275 answered one or both questions. ‘he 
ision owne fused to answer either question, The results 
questionnaire (base 275 television families) were as 


21 


: 
lows: viewing television, 234; not viewing television, 41. 


Television owners were grouped by program type which the family 
view as follows: western, 80; variety, 77 


? elis { 


drama, +6 on, 6; and mystery, 4. 


I his us¢ 


ot Hollingshead’s a wo Fa tor Inde x of Soc al Position was 


| he p pose of obta ing soc ial lass or viewers. Class | 


rrr . te | 
l@all 0 pury 


was not well represented in the over all number of homes; the preferences 


red in the next specia 
ewing shows its high rating in social classes II, 
differen es between gv! ! were not very significant, 
se of Class I households 
high in social classes II and III, especially 
classes III and IV, 


was too small at this 


ewing W 


ewing 


third study was made on a purposive 


Class Stud) ‘J he 


sample of twenty-five top-level business executives in Los 


Angeles. A questionnaire was submitted to the executives in the following 


manner: 
How many hours a week do you watch television ? 

Please give your order of preference (using 1 as first preference, 

2 as second, etc.) of following types of programs Sports , 

Drama , Variety show , Westerns , Quiz shows 

, Public service (interviews) , Situation 


- 


, Science 
comedies , Movie reruns 
August B. Hollingshead, Two-Factor Index of Social Position (N 

Haven: Yale University, 1958) 
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‘The ages ran from forty-two years to eighty-one years—the medium 
age was fifty-four and one-half years. All had completed college, and 
many had completed graduate levels of education, Here are the results: 
Most surveys show the typical television fan watches the television 
screen an average of thirty-five hours a week. But these twenty-five men 
average watching it about one tenth of that time—an average of one 
to three and a half hours a week. ‘Iwo reported they watch television 
ten hours a week each, and another eight hours. However, ten indicated 
omplete indifference or only the mildest interest in television. 

One expressed a heartfelt detestation for it. He wrote: “Next to al 
ohol, television is America’s greatest deterrent to progress.’’ He and 
one other reported they never watch television. “Iwo said they watch it 

rarely” or a “minimum.” Five reported they average an hour a week 


of television viewing, one reported an hour and a half, and the remainder 
from two to seven hours. In this social class I results were as follows 
for the men: sports won; second choice went to variety programs; third 
choice went to public service programs; fourth choice went to situation 
comedies; and next, westerns and dramas. Quiz shows, science shows, 


and movie reruns were very low on the list. 


CONCLUSIONS 


lelevision programing provides for a general overlapping of audience 
for selected programs. For example, two top programs with large 
audiences would naturally show an overlap of audience types. The 


program interests of certain audiences can cover a wide area. A com- 


patibility of preferences takes place in which similar programs may appeal 


to fundamentally different interests of people comprising one audience. 

It was shown that various forms of entertainment do not determine 
taste; rather, a person’s tastes control the kind of entertainment he 
chooses. ‘The audience member selects from the television’s offerings 
those which he believes to be harmonious with his likes. 

The original hypothesis that different social classes have different 
viewing patterns was verified by all three separate studies. The future 
of audience research certainly points to the possibility of pinpointing the 


characteristics of certain audiences for selected programs. 





YPETrUDES TOWARD A HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE IN MARRIAGE AND FAMILY* 


(Based on a Study of Parents and 
Secondary School Students) 


DOROTHY H. SCOTT 
George Pepperdine College 


tional systems have brought about studies relating 


lult life. One might well ask what is 


being done to prepare young people for the most exacting of all careers 


aha ’ 
ly living? Land ates, ‘“Evén today with marriage 
e of supreme importance in the lives of most men and 


‘ ll too little concern over preparing young eople in the 
t t > 


‘ssful mate selection, marriage, and family living.” 


are, for the most part, on their own. Few parents 


children with the helping a large interdependent 


1 
family group. These young people must learn by trial and error much 
that earlier generations learned rough fi ind experience within 


rmine from selected high 


parents the information they believe necessary 
uilding of a successful satisfy 


ge and home life and, 


. ‘ 4 » 2 , 
to develop criteria for a study in marriage and family living in 
+} 


tne homemaking department oft a secondary s( hool 


[Che sample consisted of four 2 


groups totaling 322 individuals. All were 
= 


high school students or parents of such students. The groups were: 


» were in classes in Homema g 2, 3, and 4; (2) all 


oT English classes ind one sophomore class: ( 3) a 


each of the students in Homemaking 2, 3, and 4; 
guardian of each of the students in the sophomore 


nglish classes. 


a parent or 


students were sophomore, junior, and senior girls in 


groupings. The students in the senior English classes were 


more or less homogeneous groupings 
the accelerated group—who were capable 


iverage student (2? 


) R group, or the regular 


* A part of a thesis directed by Dr. Gladys Stevenson and submitted in 
partial fulfillment for the degree of Master of Arts at Whittier College, June, 


1959 
Paul H. Landis, Making the Most of Marriage (New York: Appleton 
ntury-Crofts, Inc., 1955), p. 510. 
In and connected with a southern California high school 
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group—the students who are average in achievement; and (3) B group, 
or the basic group—the students who are unable to do average class 
work. The sophomores were in the X grouping for sophomores. 

Students in academic and nonacademic classes were selected for the 
purpose of comparing their opinions and the opinions of their parents, 
in the area of a course of study in Marriage and Family Living. 

[he data were collected in February, 1958, by means of a question 
naire conducted on the basis of a schedule consisting of eight main parts. 
Ihe first of these parts dealt with personal backgrounds—occupation, 
marital status, religion, and age level. ‘he second part consisted of four 
tatements pertaining to dating. Five statements in the area of marriage 

idered cl 17 a mate, religious problems in marriage, parental 


approval of lage, engagements, weddings, receptions, and sex 


t 


problems in marriage. In the area of family problems pertaining to 
successful marriage were such items as family finance and budgeting 
management for better living, bi and furnishing a home, foods and 

rition, clothing for the family, family health and safety, and divorce. 
Ihe care and development of the child consisted of prenatal care, under 


standing and development of the child from birth to 12 years of 


age. 
[Three areas were considered in sex education: sex education before 
and biology of reproduction. Family relationships 
arriage were examined. The other areas included in 
lestionnaire were opinions on whether instruction relating to 
age and family living should be coeducational and the amount of 

ne which should be devoted to this type ot curriculum. 

Che over-all response was favorable to the areas of the study covered 
n the questionnaire, with 66 per cent responding yes, 19 per cent no, and 
15 per cent making no response. 

Investigation of the attitudes toward instruction in dating seemed 
to point up the fact that the respondents were in varying agreement as 
to the inclusion of this area in a course of study in Marriage and Family 
Living at the high school level. The students in the homemaking classes 
howed only a 27 per-cent approval, while those who did not identify 
with any occupational grouping were in 96 per-cent agreement as to the 
value of instruction in dating in the proposed course of study. Opposition 
to inclusion of the area of dating came from the Senior English Basic 
lass with a 56 per-cent no vote. The students who were 18 years of age 
and older showed 60 per-cent indifference to instruction in this area. 


For interesting and related documentary materials on dating, see Jessie 
Bernard, Helen E. Buchanan, and William Smith, Jr., Dating, Mating, and 
Marriage (Cleveland, Ohio: Howard Allen, Inc., 1958). Also see Francis E. 
Merrill, Courtship and Marriage (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1959 
Parts I and II 
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lhe respondents were generally in favor of instruction in the area of 
irriage and the preparation for marriage. The percentages of approval 


Mar 


nged from 48 per cent to 100 per cent. Re 


igious problems in marriage 


and parental approval of marriage received the highest number of yes 
cent of the Senior English R class opposed the 


However, $2 per 
Lhe guardians in the 20-29 


m of such problems in high school. 

‘grouping approved 100 per cent.* 
55 per-cent to 100 per-cent approval for sex education 

Biology of reproduction and sex education before 
-mphasis from nearly all respondents by all classifica 
entages of opposition ranged from 7 per cent to 26 per 
up that gave no background data. Guardians in the 20-29 
Ly | 


YY were in Tay D UU per cent and 83 pel 


il home and family 
n these areas. The 
100 per cent, with 


for better living, furnishing a home, 


ifety, and clothing for the 


ve 


dg 
itrition and 
[he percentages of the no votes 

iyving and furnishing a home, 
vorce. Lack of understanding 
hese areas and the importance 


might be a reason for the 


f those areas This s mise 1s based on inadequate 


mort oo} 


suf 
and further study is recommended.' 

e of approval fron ent to 100 per cent 

study in child care and development. In the 

relationships approval is were high, varying from 


100 per cent. Partial data in the study indicate that study 


past two years of age is too far from the student's immediate 


elationships within the family are a present as well as a future 


students were in favor of coeducational classes in Marriage and 
Living, with 54 per-cent to 100 per-cent approval. Parents 
* See W . Cleminson, “The Principal 
Living, XX: 
5 Robert A. ; ’s 
view in “Are Educators Afraid of Sex?” in Marriage and Family Living, XIX: 


240-46 


Speaks,” Marriage and Family 


Jean S. Taylor, ‘‘“Homemaker’s Competences,” Journal of Home Economics, 


688-90 
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vercentages were somewhat lower, with 23 per-cent to 50 per-cent 
> 


approval. 


As to whether the course should be a unit of instruction, a one- 
two-semester course, there was a great deal of 


semester course, Or a 
such instruction to be 


indifference. ‘he percentages of approval to1 
ses where social relationships are taught were low, 


iT 
I 


ncluded in cou 
ranging trom U to SU per cent. 


Summary and Conclusions. Agreements and disagreements exist 
oncerning what should be taught in a course of study in Marriage and 
Family Living in a high school. Parents were in agreement that the area 
of family problems (factors for a successful marriage) should emphasize 
family finance and budgeting, management for better living, nutrition 
health and safety. ‘The students emphasized the 


nad tamily 


nd foods, al 
re tamil ralat sol | ble incl ee ‘ | 
irea amily elationships, family probiems including nutrition an 
foods, tamily health and safety. 


Other areas in the study receiving approval by parents were marriage, 


} 


dating, stud 


y of children up to two years of age. Students desired instruc 


nd they thought that this instruction should be 


tion in sex education 

»d tional. Parent vreed th; the stud » ducati , ) 
oeducational. Farents agreed that the study of sex education Was im 
portant to the high school students, but disagreed on its being taught to 
both sexes in the same classroom. 
ise of approval is evidence that there is interest in 


a functional cou Marriage and Family Living for high school 


ous groupings varied in points of agreement, but showed 


The over-all resp« 
rse in 


students. Religi 


approval as a rule for the areas on the questionnaire to be 
1 school curriculum. Ages of those participating were 


of little significance in their approval of the course of study. 

Ihe challenge for a broad, practical course for family life education 
s indicated. Ways need to be found to enlarge and increase the work in 
the high school classroom. Working more closely with 


this area in in 
teachers who include areas of family living as a portion of the cur 
iculum, the homemaking department would be able to meet the needs of 


the secondary student in a rapidly changing society by enlarging upon the 


work now being done, finding teaching techniques that will work for the 
students, and attempting to transfer theory into action. 

For further discussion of the problem see Judson T. Landis, “The Chal 
lenge of Marriage and Family Life Education,” Marriage and Family Living, 


XIX: 247-52 





AGE DIFFERENCES IN MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE IN HAWAII 


ROBERT C. SCHMITT 
Honolulu 
age differences reported in couples 
or divorces, or annulments in Hawaii during 


based on tabulations by the Territorial Department 


interesting in view OT 

‘vel or for individual 

vide statistics on age 

e—none, apparently, 

he same situa xists in 1950 U.S. Census tabula 

table on marriage,* but nothing 

Bossard, Jurgess 

have likewise been 
comparability. 


ted from national statistics, men getting married or 


in 1957 were typicall veral years older than thei 


than his bride; the 
the average husband’s 


he median husband was 


Although most of the 


‘rs differing in age by 


Innual Rep rt, Department of Health é ttory of Hawaii, Statistical 


, 
Supplement, 1957 (Honolulu, 1958), pp. 49 and Age differences were inferred 


ym the midpoints of erlapping intervals | m five-year age groups; for 
example, a marriage between a groom in the group and a bride in the 
20-24 group was classified as “man older, 10 years,” but might indicate an age 
difference as little as five years or as great as fifteen years. 


— 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Vital Statistics of 


e United States: 1956, Vol I (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1958), 
I U, p. lxxi, and tables 2 and 3, pp. 50-51 
Ihid., Table AC, p. Ixxiv, and Table 17, p. 78 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. IV, 
Special Reports, Part 2, Chapter E, Duration of Current Marital Status 
Washington: Government Printing Ofhce, 19 , Table 3, pp. 12-13 
d, 


Cited and discussed in Jessie Bernard, Remarriage, A Study of Marriage 
66 


fy 


New York: The Dryden Press, 1956), pp. 64 
See Harvev J. Locke, Predicting Adjustment in Marriage: A Comparison 
of a Divorced and a Happily Married Group (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1951), p. 103 
7 Loc. ct. 
8 Jbid., pp. 103-4 
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less than five years, in fifty-two cases the groom was at least a quarter 
of a century older than his bride, and in four others the bride was at 
least twenty-five years older than her husband. Grooms ranged from 
forty-five years older to thirty-five years younger than their partners. 

Much the same pattern was evident among divorced couples. Although 
more than half of the 1,182 divorces and annulments granted in Hawaii 
during 1957 involved partners differing in age by less than five years, 
husbands were sometimes as much as forty years older or twenty-five 
vears younger than their wives. 

Grooms in all age groups tended to be several years older than their 
brides. Men marrying women 20 to 24 years old, for example, had a 

» of 24.5, and those wedding women aged 40-44 had a median 


Ihe median age difference was relatively constant through- 


es likewise tended to be several years older than 

ize groups. Where wives were 20 to 24 years old, 
the median age of husbands was 27.1; where wives were in the 40-44 
group > median husband was 44.5. Age differences in divorce, like 
those in marriage varied little by age of spouse. 

For any given age group, women being married or divorced typically 
were separated by a greater age span from their mates than was the case 
with men in the same age group. The median age of men marrying women 

9.0 years, or about 1.5 years older; women 
5-29 group, in contrast, had a median age of 23.6, 
Che same tendency was evident in other age groups 
is well, ar r both marriages and divorces. 

Age differences were greater in divorced couples than in those being 

ied. As noted earlier, the average groom at marriage was 3.1 years 
older than his bride, while the average man at divorce was 3.8 years olde: 
than his wife. (‘These means were computed from a full enumeration 
rather than from samples, and hence involved no question of statistical 
significance.) The median age difference likewise was higher in divorces 

than in marriages 
ratio of divorces to marriages was highest for men far older than 


ives and lowest for men much vounger than their wives. There 


were 21.6 divorces or annulments per 100 marriages in Hawaii in 1957. 


By age difference of partners (as inferred from the midpoints of five- 
year age groups) this ratio varies in the following ways: Man olde: by 
1) years or more, 32.2; 15 years, 31.6; 10 years, 28.0; 5 years, 20.2; 
no age difference, 19.6. Woman older by 5 years, 23-7; 10 years or 


more, 16.9. 
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hese data suggest that marriages are most likely to be successful if 
1 


the partners are in the same age group or if the woman is older. ‘The 


least | kelihood oT success, conversely, would seem to hold Tor unions in 


which the husband is considerably older than his wife. 
the present study on age differences at marriage and 
but little from corresponding values for other areas, ‘The 


sdictions reporting this in 


nedian groom to be 3.0 
found for Hawaii 


the median 


Teg ls irita mpl 
Hawai 1 dati PUL I borated b tn l . According 
Locke. 


stment when ag 


es 
( three years older. Terman 
highest happiness scores for husbands when they were 
» five years and twelve years and over, and for wives 
was three to five vears older and four to ten years 

y [by Locke] found that approximate equality 

rable to marital adjustment, and that if men were 
than their wives, the prospects of adjustment were 

The differe betwe the mean age at marriage 

1 icantly less than the 


married men and omen was 81 if 
etween the mean age ¢« livorced men and women.!! 


ign 
present idy must obviously be viewed as only 
one state and one year. The 
riven year bears only an ap 
ng age distribution for divorced 
were married many years earlier. Studies of other 
somewhat different relationships between age dit- 
ferences and marital success. 

Despite these limitations, the Hawaiian experience may well have 
value for stude larriage divorce. Some of the findings reported 
n this analysis help affirm or refute iclusions based on intormation tor 
other areas. More important, perhaps, the data for Hawaii indicate some 
of the many possibilities for research (only partly exploited here) where 

registration systems for both marriage and divorce are in 
uch systems are lacking in most American jurisdictions. ‘Their 
all tates and territories 1s oby iously a matter ot considerable 
mportance to so ial scientists. 


» U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, op. cit., Table 5 
xxii 
10 [hid., Table AC, p. Ixxiv 

Harvey J. Locke, op. cit., 





SOME SOCIOLOGICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF WILLIAM KIRK 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 


University of Southern California 


The passing of William Kirk (1880-1959) on July 27, 1959, centers 
attention on the sociological contributions that this sociology teacher of 
fifty years’ standing was able to make. His bachelor’s and doctoral 
degrees were obtained from Johns Hopkins University. He was present 
at the organization of the American Sociological Society in 1905 in 
Baltimore when Lester F. Ward was elected the Society’s first president.' 
He was an associate on the Brown University faculty with Ward for 
four years. After teaching at the University of Rochester and the Uni- 
versity of California, he became professor of Sociology and head of the 
Department of Sociology at Pomona College from 1922 to 1946, when 
he formally retired, although he continued to teach for several years 
on a part-time basis. He was an advisory editor of Sociology and Social 
Research from 1940 to the time of his death, and he was one of the 
organizers and the second president of what is now the Pacific Sociologi 
cal Society 

Dr. Kirk contributed a total of eighteen articles to Sociology and 
Social Research. ‘Vhey deal partly with methodology in sociology, but 
more extensively with the cultures of preliterate peoples in many lands. 
Some of the salient points in these articles will be presented in this 


paper. 


SOCIOLOGICAL METHODOLOGY 


Sociologist Kirk’s methodological ideas may be traced in part to the 
teachings of William G. Sumner. He reports that Sumner’s Folkways 
would always have a prominent place in his sociological library. He tells 
with apparent approval how Sumner described and classified “‘different 
types of contemporary culture so that their origin and development 
could be systematically traced and explained.’’* He defines his own field 
of long-time research when he modestly remarks that “studies in culture 
contacts in other lands and analyses of preliterate culture patterns may 


possibly prove as fruitful in the unfolding of a science of society as the 


1 William Kirk, “Early Sociologists,” Sociology and Social Research, 23: 29. 
2 Kirk, “An Approach to Sociological Research,” Sociology and Social 
Research, 16: 337 
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research of those who focus their attention exclusively upon the effects 
of the white man’s culture upon racial minorities in this country.’’? He 
then adds that if we are ever “to study the laws of social becoming, we 
may need idy more carefully the social processes of preliterate or less 
advanced ieties.”"* He declares that ‘‘to understand contemporary 
ilture with its highly organized institutions and complex processes, we 
may soon be prompted to seek an answer in the culturally conditioned 
behavior patterns of simpler folk.” To avoid being guilty of the “re- 
ductionist fallacy,” that is, of explaining complex-order phenomena by 
simple-order phenomena, he would doubtless agree with the statement 
reductionism to recognize the raw materials of which the 

phen ymena are constituted. 
yrders of sociological methodology are noted by our 
1e armchair type of Ward and Giddings, (b) the field 
ase method of ‘Thomas and Znaniecki, and (c) the quantita- 
method, whicl widely favored in current times. Kirk believed 
that methods (b) and (c) are not in conflict with each other, but are 
omplementary. He followed the field study and case methods, yet he 


ippreciated quantitative social research as a valid method, but not as the 


I 
t 
only method. He quoted approvingly historian |] hompson’s conclusion 


that you “cannot extract quality from any amount of quantity.”” He 
usserted that ‘‘facts in themselves are of minor importance,” and that 
the study of humanity is not the facts but the significance 

Moreover, according to Kirk “the most carefully 

are seldom self-explanatory. ‘They derive their true meaning 

| changes 1 the des riptions oft con 

‘thods are “superior” 

how can we get a greater 

number of superior inds in indergraduate and the graduate 


lasses in soe iology 


PRELITERATE PEOPLES 


ite peoples so ial investigator 


visited Gandhi in his home and 


ial Research, 


idsmith, Man’s Way (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
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studied Gandhi's teachings in relation to the problems of India.? This 
visit to India served Kirk well as a background for his studies of the 
culture patterns and conflicts of preliterate folk. 

(a) Maoris of New Zealand. In New Zealand Dr. Kirk studied 
the culture patterns of the Maoris, a people whose ancestors came from 
lahiti about 1150 A.D., bringing with them a well-established social 
organization of life. Some centuries later the white man came with his 
distinctly different type of social organization. The whites were called 
Pakehas by the Maoris. ‘The latter had what they considered to be 
superior culture patterns, for example, “hospitality to the stranger, 
reverence for their dead, charity toward the needy, sympathy for the 
person who has been punished for a crime, no beggars or hoboes.’’?° 

Ihe contacts of the Maoris with the white man meant that the former 

raditional prohibitions involving the crises of life, such as birth, 
marriage, industry, and death, and that no adequate substitutes have 
taken the place of these “‘tapas.”’ As a result of contacts with the Pakehas, 
the native artisans having a trade deriving from the stone age have lost 
status. [hese contacts also have resulted in a loss of Maori lands to the 

Pakehas in ways considered unjust by the former.-A Maori explains 
what once happened: “You Pakehas came to us and pointed upward 
with one hand to your God. Trusting you, we looked up. Then with the 
other hand, you took our lands away.’’"' Recent treatment of the Maoris 
has shown marked improvement. 

However, the Maori “is leaving behind many of his virtues and taking 
on the vices of an alien culture.” His friendliness may be a means of this 
indoing. He is attracted to the Pakehas’ amusements, good and bad, 
worthy sports, and gambling. He tries hard to hold to some aspects of 
his tribal organization and to some of his native customs. He is learning 
to use the white man’s tools without necessarily becoming a Pakeha. He 
responds to vocational education and is striving to maintain a race 
consciousness, although many of the youth are forsaking the culture 
patterns of their elders. The Maori wants to be economically independent 
ind to work out his destiny in his own way.’ 

(b) The Aborigines of Northern Australia. In northern Australia 
Kirk found peoples whose culture was strongly developed, but more 
different from the white man’s culture than that of any preliterate 

’ Kirk, “Will India Follow Gandhi?” Sociology and Social Research, 


14: 342-57 
10 Kirk, “Social Objectives in Maori Culture,” Sociology and Social Re 


sfare h, 20: 332 
11 Jhid., 20: ; 
12 Tbid., p. 33 
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people whom he had studied. So great is the chasm that chiefly mis- 
understanding exists between the aborigines and white men, Whenever 


the aborigines consider that their tribal laws and customs are at stake, 


they are adamantly loyal to them. Even if detribalized, the natives feel 
inclined at times “to drop civilized life and return to the free and easy 
ways of the bush,” as a release from the tensions of civilization." 

Kirk reports ‘‘a softening process” that takes place ‘‘as soon as the 
detribalized natives leave their bush ways behind them.’ Many become 


“hangers-on and ne’er-do-wells in or near a white settlement.’'* When 


the white man sweeps aside the native’s customs and his self-respect, 


‘the work of personal and social demoralization goes steadily forward.' 


Che aborigines are aware that “the white man has taken away their 
inting grounds,” and hence, the sources of their food supply. They 
resent having their tribal sanctuaries desecrated and the right and 
freedom taken away from them “to roam over their ancestral domains.” 
Hence, tribal law will not forbid the stealing of cattle from the 
Pakehas. 

Because of great cultural distances between the aborigines and the 
European settlers, “the native peoples of the occupied territories for the 
most part’ are becoming “indolent wards of the state,” or remaining 
“uncivilized nomads making a steady progress toward race extinction.”’** 
‘Yo avoid these dire results, Kirk suggests that persons contacting the 
aborigines learn to speak their language, study “the kinship system with 
its avoidance taboos,”’ understand “the various rituals, ceremonies, and 
tribal law, and work through the elder men to modify or remove objec 
tionable features,’ encourage the latter to substitute more civilized 

*s for offensive ones.’* When the white teachers have tried to 
new methods ‘‘without taking the trouble to understand the 


nd,’ and have been zealous for ‘‘quick results, 


they have 
blocked the normal processes of cultural. accommodation. 

The Aborigines of Formosa. When Kirk visited some of the 
150,000 aborigines of Formosa, he found that they had long been 
engaged in cultural conflict with the Chinese, whose ancestors had come 
from the Mainland as early as about 600 A.D., and who had driven 


Kirk, “The Aboriginal Family in Northern Australia,” Sociology and 

Social Research, 22: 315, 317 

14 Kirk, “Social Conflict in the South Seas: Australia, New Zealand, and 
Formosa,” Sociology and Social Research, 28: 343 

15 Lec. cit 

16 Loc. cit 

7 Loc. cit 

8 Tbid., Pp 
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the natives from the lowlands and plains. Some of the natives who had 
remained had become “‘civilized” aborigines. ‘] he descendants of the early 
Chinese immigrants have had great contempt for the natives and have 
treated them ‘“‘as Americans have treated the Indians,” bartering with 
them, “cheating them and driving them” back into the mountains.’® In 
describing at considerable length the different customs of the preliterate 
Formosans, Kirk points out that they live largely by a moral code based 
on custom and tradition, that public opinion is strong, and that “each one 
onsiders his own personal interests and the interests of the tribe as one 
and inseparable.’ 

When the Japanese were ceded Formosa at the end of the Sino- 
Japanese War of 1894-95, they inaugurated a program of rapidly chang- 
ing the culture of the Chinese Formosans and the aborigines. The latter 


already had ‘‘an intense hatred for all foreigners,’ and hence came to 


view the Japanese invaders as ‘‘deadly foes.”” The Japanese enforced 


social hanges DY usin} 


y 
} 
I 


“force of arms” where necessary, and thorough 


going educational methods, particularly for the young. The chief aims 
were to develop a Japanese national spirit, to promote acceptance of the 
Japanese language, and to blot out native customs. Shinto shrines were 
to be substituted for the natives’ shrines.*‘ The Japanese even tried on 
occasion “to pull a village up by the roots and transplant it at the foot 
of the mountains,”’ but the plan was met with open rebellion.** 

The Japanese methods increased cultural conflicts and increased 
social distance. The Japanese plan to make factory workers over night 
out of free mountain dwellers met with failure. The rapid-fire, whole 
sale, domineering methods of forcing cultural change violated the 
natural processes of attitude and value change. 

(d) The Ainus of Japan. The Ainus, Kirk observed, were “origi 
nally a numerous branch of the Caucasian race’? coming into Hokkaido 
from the north; their skins were light brown, not Mongolian yellow, 
their eyes were “horizontal rather than slanting’ in appearance, their 
men ‘‘wore heavy beards and moustaches.” The Japanese arrived on the 
island of Hokkaido about the beginning of the 16th century and began 
to assume control more or less gradually. Apparently they did not show 
a high degree of race prejudice, and many of the Ainus assumed friendly 


19 Kirk, “Social Organization Among the Primitives of Formosa,” Sociology 
and Social Research, 25: 504. 
20 Loc. cit. 
21 Kirk, “Social Change in Formosa,” Sociology and Social Research, 26: 14. 
22 I bid., Pp. 15. 
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\s a result the cultural contacts are not known for violence 
ind hatred, as has happened elsewhere where higher developed and lower 

developed peoples have come together 

Kirk aes ribes at some length the prin ive ilture traits of the Ainus, 
ural changes that have been taking place. Inter 

yung men and Ai irls has been resulting in 

the dominant J: ‘se culture. Kirk had the 

ore than one hu he late afternoon or early 


1an drinking tea Japanese fashion with a young 


rs to be a factor in allaying 
en taking place on 

people still maintain their 
nger Ainus will 

the plodding 


iboriginal folk 


ultural changes being experienced by the 

the children of the two races play together, go 
same cultural ideals and stand 

ind by Kirk to be partici 

By this emphasis, the 


ally and culturally,” 


¢ 


nation and her 


in part to — the 


ulture h hav haracterized Mexico’s 


fact, Tolte van, Aztec, Mixtec, Spanish, 


Il met t une fate and have been caught 
folk-ways of his native tribe, 

ned by an alien 

described by Kirk. As 

es, he “is not acquis! 


s not associating with the 


f Japan,” Sociology and 


the Ainus,” Sociology and 


Ogy and Social Researe h, 
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white man.’”** He lives in “a simple, economic order’ and hence is able 


‘to feel the thrill of creative workmanship,” as illustrated in his pottery. 


Kirk found a “remarkable persistence of native culture” and that the 
folk lore, folk song, and the folkways are “playing a most important role 
in molding the behavior patterns of the villagers.’’*® 


But the city ways in Mexico are gaining at the expense of the village 


ways, and “the sharpest cultural conflicts” are between ‘city people who 


represent Latin culture and country folk who are Indian.’*° The result ? 
It will be neither ‘‘alien Spanish nor indigenous Indian, but a fusion of 
the two,” a cult that will be ‘‘better adapted than either one of these 
to the contemporary net ds of the Mexican people. 


Ihree factors, accordii 


ng to Kirk, are bringing about cultural changes 


u 
in Mexico. l hese - st, the agrarian revolution, nvolving the break 


where often a type of worker has been pro 


1 
( e 


ind on his own feet and work out his own 


sal ition 


s the iral ction’ s hool, which is a 


health cente: \ center, and a technology center. \ third factor is 


the growth of a new nationalism, with its cry of Mexico for Mexicans, 
ncluding the fusing of cultures and the rise of a new Mexican culture 
Spanish nor Indian, but a fusion of the two. 

The Maya-Quiches of Guatemala. In the highlands of Guate 


other and different type of ultural Situation, The 
? 


Maya-Quiches were “independent, nt, and probably within thei 


wn highland cult re on their sway t reater and farreaching intel 


ligent ccomy hr ! “Gy l 1 and almost destroved by 


ruthless Spanisl irado ar l ) t lhe, had a handicraft 


econo: Wel iv shed mor il odes remarkable knowledge ot 
tronomy system of hieroglyphics that is still baffling modern inte 


recovered, and until recently thei cult ire 


lave no 


Istill. “loday, although th primitive people out 
ors. the urban ‘ladinos és d I two fo one they are 
‘ ‘Their culture is held together by their “singulat 


otion of t native tribes,” supplanted by the 


Ibid., 

Thid., p. 362 

Thid.. p. 364 

Kirk, “Current Social Movements in Mexico,” Sociology and Socia 
earch, 15: 40¢ 


Kirk, Social Change Among the Highland Indians of Guatemala,” 
Sociology and Social Research, 23: 320f 
‘Cf, E. S. Bogardus A Social History of Guatemala,” S¢ 


ciology and 
al Research, 38: 323 
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Catholic religion ith the showing through” in a 


number of ways.*” Changes place in the cultural contacts of 
] 
ral natives and the urban lad: mixed racial groups. 


interesting fact -nte > pl ire, I the upper classes are 
holding back the natives, the latter, outnumbering the former, maj 
some day “take ”’ The status of the native is kept low for fear his 
nce stimulated, may enable him to overthrow the present 

ol the natives Is fostered to a degree, some 


for them are aftorded, but with limitations 


-aten the power of the ruling class.’’ Moreover, 
that the native Indians “‘can not be raised above thei 
level and should not be.’ Thus, cultural stagnation 

d fostered. However, the natives are 
people ot other untries, W ho come on business, 


ssionaries, as propagal 


*tte social day Tor the 


! cultural conflicts 
Indians of Paraguay. In g Kirk visited defense 
ian tribes who have been driv farther away from 
settlements into the more d la I ” who are “fighting 
¢ battle against the inroad of civilization, but gradually adjusting 
less to the wavs of the white man.’*? The Indians 
the no self-respecting Paraguayan 
his veins.’’°* This attitude 
ring of racial chasms difficult 
not helped mu by the type of education 
mple cn ‘nl are expec ted to memo 
re not trained to understand the social 
which they find themselves. They do not learn to think in 


‘anings or to plan ways of bettering their backward social 


native villages is described by Kirk as being “simple and 
ll-balanced” before “the coming of the white man.” Then, the simple 


inderwent “a radical change,” and cultural confusion reigned for 


‘ce Indian. Diseases were introduced, and “shrewd traders” plied the 


Indians with strong drink and took unfair advantage of them.*® Even 
Ibid., p. 329 
6 Ibid., p. 332. 
? Kirk. “Culture Traits of Paraguay Indians,” Sociology and Social Re 
earch, 30: 339 
8 Thid., p. 342 
9 Loc. cit 
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“the words of the kindly and well-intentioned missionaries speak little 
meaning,” although their deeds ‘of courage, self-sacrifice, and moral 
integrity’ speak louder than words. Where the whites and Indians meet 
is largely a cultural medley in which neither understands the culture of 
the other. 
h) Vhe Natives of South Africa. After a somewhat extended and 
lluminating descript on of the various culture patterns of the Zulus, 
South Africa,*’ Kirk indicates some of the 
hanges that these preliterate people are undergoing. ‘The most 
disturbing change is induced by the call of the white man to the Zulu 


men to leave their homes and go to work in factories in urban centers 


and in 


he gold and other mines. ‘This migration for periods of time has 
separated husband and wife, father and children, introduced the men 


to the 


+ ¢ 


vices of the white men’s centers, given rise to ‘shanty towns, 
forced a loss of respect for certain moral standards, and caused a break 
down of native family life.‘ 


1 


Another social tuation with cultural ramifications that Kirk analyzes 
s the conflict between the Dutch and English, both of European descent, 
on one side, and the various natives tribes on the other. ‘The white people 
have ideas of racial superiority and inferiority that they are trying to 
put into effect by legislation, despite the fact that they are outnumbered 
nearly fou 1e, under the policy of apartheid, or separateness. ‘he 
large majority tn S the natives, are consigned to limited areas ot 
indeveloped territor <cept as they are invited to the cities and mines 
for periods of time to meet the white man’s need for laborers. Because 
they are denied representation in the national government, the right to 
work in certain skilled trades, a freedom of movement, except through 
n irksome system of “passes,” they have developed deep feelings of 
inferiority and of injustice. Although increasing opportunities are given 
them in their native but limited “reserves,” they are growing inceasingl) 
resentful, and bloodshed is impending. The cultural chasm is not being 
bridged 

Kirk portrays the cultural distance between those of East Indian 
descent and the primitive natives. In the riot of January, 1949, when 
140 persons were killed and 1,000 were injured, the competition for 
recognition and status supported by wide cultural differences stood out 


in all its ugliness.* 


#1 Kirk, “Cultural Patterns of the Zulus,” Sociology and Social Research, 
35: 315-30. 

#2 Ibid., p. 330 

‘8S Kirk, “Race Relations in South Africa,” Sociology and Social Research, 
36: 3-13. 
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rences are described, such as those between persons 


ritish descent and persons of Dutch descent the Afrikaners, who 


the government). Kirk sums up the cultural situa 
n South Africa very briskly, as follows: “Cultures clash: Malay, 


Coloured, Indian, native, Afrikaners English, Moslem, Hindu, 


heathen Dutch Reformed 


SUMMARY 


Willi n “ohteen contributions 


iterate people may be 


how the contending parties 


ilture patterns of the 


the more de 


Iving up’ to 


ing his own laws 


dual in a simpler 

ilization lives “tor 

these itions for their part “give the 
self. courage to fight on in spite of ad 


versity 
n worthwhile goals.’ 

| \is detailed contributions to 

lItural situations in widely sepa 

it times when such ideas were not 


are now. 


n South Africa II,” ibid., p. 89 
in the South Seas Australia, New Zealand, and 





PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


Brigham Young University Ihe Sociology Department has become 


the Department of Sociology and Anthropology, with thirteen full-time 
faculty members. Added this academic year are Dr. Glenn M. Vernon, 
who formerly taught at Central Michigan University, and Dr. Evan T. 
Peterson previo isl) t NI SSISSIPP1 State University. 
Dr. Wiillias . Dyer, Dr. Vernon W. Larsen, and Dr. La Mar 
» this academic year. Dyer is with the National Train- 
is working in community development under the 
sity of Saskatchewan, and Empey is the recipient 
grant to experiment w ith and evaluate a delin 
} 


rogram begun in Provo three years ago. 


\l Lewis \lason. a doctoral candidate at 


has joined the staff to teach anthropology. 


has been appointed to the ‘Technical Advisory 
d to Needy Children program of the California 
Department of Social Welfare. 


Occidental Cr f Stuart D. Johnson, a doctoral candidate at the 


ity of Wasl ngton has joined the 


Department as instructor in 
Ol iology 
Portland Sta lege Dr. ‘Thomas M1. Newman has joined the 
taff as an anthropologist. He has rece 
the National e Foundation for research in Sierra Leone. Dr. Lois 
R. Dean is joining the staff in Sociology this spring. She was formerly 
Research Directo Kansas City Study of Adult Life. 
Dr John James is on part-time leave as Research Director, Oregon 
Rehabilitation of Mental Hospital Patients. Charles $. Brant 


the summer of 1959 conducting 


ved a postdoctoral fellowship from 


an exploratory community study 
sponso ed for Community Studies, University of Saskatche 
wan [)r p ries rantz is continuing research on race relations iN) 


sored by the Ford Fo indation and the Unive: 


Jregon Board ot Census have been moved to this 


Kalbach, Director, holds a joint appointment with 


the Board and with the College. 


Sacramento State Colleg 


ry 
ge. i) 


Y 


Sidney Eisenberg has been appointed 
assistant professor of social welfare. Sharad Malelu, a doctoral candidate 
at The Ohio State University, has been appointed assistant professor of 


sot iol or) 
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Leonard (ain, associate professor otf sociology, will serve as 


ing associate professor of sociology and social institutions at the 
University of California in the spring and summer sessions, 1960. Dr. 
Wilson Record has received a grant from the William Volker Fund for 
a three-year study of counseling and cultural conflict in public school 
ms. He and Dr. Jane Cassels Record are coauthors of Little Rock 
U.S. 4., to be published by Chandler this spring. Dorothy Zietz is 
uuthor of Child Wefare: Principles and Problems, published by John 
Wiley & Sons. She is engaged in research on attitudes of delinquents 
rect onal institutions 
of British Columbia nard R. Blishen, Director of the 
Social and Economic Reseat is conducting a study of the 


students. Reginald \. H. Robson has re 


the choice and rejection of the 


Kaspar D vegele has returned from a year at 


ed Study ) e havior: sclences at Stanford 


/ 
ao 


from the National Institute Health for a second 


iItural values and behavior patterns of a tri-ethnic 


The Institute of Behatioral Sciences has 


thwestern Colorado 

Southern California. Drs. Georges Sabagh and 
three year grant trom the 
chological factors in intra 
County. Drs; Edward C. Me- 
isswell, Georges Sabagh, and Maurice D. Van 
grants from the University’s Faculty Research 
the vear 1959-60. The Department is offering 
n demography and ecolovy. Research assist 

ivailable for 1960-61. 
versity. Dr. Milton A. Maxwell, who has 
appointed n advisory committee on alcoholism for the State 
Ith Department, directed a three-week workshop at the University 
of South Carolina and was on the faculty of the Yale Summer School 
of Alcohol Studies. Dr. Ivan Nye, Director of the Sociological Research 
Laboratory and editor of Marriage and Family Living, has resigned, 
effective September, 1960, to accept a position as professor of sociology 
and Director of the Interdivisional Doctoral Program in Marriage and 


Family Living at The Florida State University. 
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ROBERT HORNIMAN DANN 
1889-1959 


Robert Horniman Dann, professor emeritus of sociology at Oregon 


State College and long-time member and past vice-president of the 


Pacific Sociological Society, died in Corvallis, Oregon, on August 18, 
1959. He left his native England at the age of 16 and came to the 
United States by way of Canada. His college training was received at 
what Is now (seorge Fox College [p.m ). Havertord College (M.A.), 
Harvard University, University of Pennsylvania, and the University of 
Washington. He was on the staff of Oregon State College from 1927 
until his retirement in 1956. From 1957 to 1959 he was visiting professo1 
at the College of the Pacific. 

Professor Dann will long be remembered for the warmth and friend 
liness which he brought into his relationships with people both in and out 
of academic circles. His interests as a sociologist were focused on the 
major institutions, giving particular attention to the survival of some of 
the untenable beliefs which are handicapping institutional adjustments. 
Over a period of years he gathered data from a number of states to test 
the frequently voiced contention that capital punishment tended to deter 

rimes. ‘hese data led him to the conclusion that there was no such 
deterring effect and that the continued acceptance of the above contention 
seriously interfered with efforts to bring the treatment of criminals in 
line with the conclusions of behavior scientists. He took an active part in 
the Oregon Prison Association and was board president from 1948 to 
1950 

Another area of interest to Mr. Dann was the sex ratio of babies. His 
carefully gathered data gave no support to the at one time popular 
belief that nature compensated for the loss of great numbers of men 


during war time by changing the sex ratio of babies in postwar years. 


EDWARD A. TAYLOR 
1902-1959 


Edward A. ‘Taylor, professor of sociology and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at Linfield College, died June 30, 1959, at the age of 
57, while waiting to leave from Montreal, Canada, for a summer tour 
ot Europe He received his M.A. in so iology trom Washington State 
College in 1926, his Ph.D. in sociology from Cornell University in 1931. 
From 1931 until 1943 he taught at Ohio University in Athens; from 
1943 until 1945 he served in the Army Air Force, where he became 


head of the Information and Education Department of the Santa Ana 
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He returned to Ohio University in 1945 and served as 
chairman of the Sociology Department until 1950, when he suffered a 
serious illness of a number of months. Following his recovery he accepted 


the position of chairman of the Department of Sociology at Linfield 


College in Oregon, where he remained for the nine years preceding his 
death. Edward Taylor was a thoughful, friendly, stimulating teacher, 


s, esteemed by colleagues, deeply respected in his 


community 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND WELFARE 


DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR: CULTURE AND THE INDIVIDUAL, Pre- 
pared by William C. Kvaraceus and Walter B. Miller, with the collaboration 
Edward M. Daniels, Preston A. McLendon, and 


of Milton L. Barron 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Associa- 


Benjamin A. Thompson. 
tion of the United States, 1959, pp. xiv +147 


BEHAVIOR: PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES. Prepared 


DELINQUENT 
the collaboration 


by William C. Kvaraceus and William E, Ulrich, with 
of John H. McCormick, Jr.. and Helen J. Kelly. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association of the United States, 1959, pp. ix+350. 


to present an integrated theory 


hese companion volumes are designed to | 


ine a progra the identification of potenti ul 
also S hool idministrators and 
unders assist him to live in 
that legal-societal 
to social SC 


of delinquency 


lerstanding ot lelinquent behavior 


I 


process i! S( h 0] and socierTty. lhe discussions 


delinquency, causative aspects, interpreted in 


1 of personality and environmental forces, sug 


ypologies, norm-violating behavior and class status, psycho 


ispects of del nquency and related items. ‘T he second volume, 


btitle indicates, is a practical guide in identifying voungsters 


eed help in the classroom; providing help for them in the class 
through the curriculum, through integrated special services and 
working with families, law-enforcement and court personnel, 
ith community agencies. An annotated bibliography provides a 


tient source of information regarding books and pamphlets on the 
M.H.N. 
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OLD AGE AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR. A Case Study. By Frank A. 
Pinner, Paul Jacobs, and Philip Selznick. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1959, pp. x +352. 


In this case study of the California Institute of Social Welfare, the 
authors describe sociologically a unique organization of older citizens 
that has had considerable political influence and that has been developed 
and directed by, chiefly, one man, whose major avenue with the member 
hip has been over the radio. A number of significant conclusions of a 
sociological nature have been reached, such as the following: Since the 
CISW is not “an integrated part of the community,” its actions “tend 

be lacking in responsibility and effectiveness.’”’ The organization is 
sustained by a f ating core of devoted, selfsacrificing members.” 

ther, the organiz n “‘is basically unstable” being “dependent upon 
ontinuous exhor yn by an indispensable leader.”” ‘The leader relying 
lication le 1 *xus between lead 
elop and proclaim 
nembership participati 
of interview materials is reproduced in the text. These 
ow the older people in question, already receiving some 
stance, are subject to a great deal of “‘status-anxiety.”” 
seem to reflect the attitudes of many older people who 


loneliness, uncertainty, and lack of mental peace.  E.S.B. 


INDUSTRIAL MAN. BUSINESS AND BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS. 
Edited by W. Lloyd Warner and Norman H. Martin. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1959, pp. xi+580. 


This well-organi 1 and finely conceived volume consists of a col 
lection of essays, n y related to those who are playing the roles of 
executives orpor > officers, and businessmen in our industrial society. 
Ihe articles selected are by writers who have long been interested in the 
dynamics of industrial relations, or in the analysis of the various phases 
and processes occurt within the configuration of the industrial 


structure, or in many diverse research projects that have been carried out 


n the industrial field. Organized into ten major divisions, ranging from 


an orientation chapter on businessmen and business life to the issues and 


‘mmas of management, the essays deal with such factors as the 
personalities of managers, occupational and social mobility, management 
tasks and goals, the social structure of business enterprise, and manage- 
ment ideologies. Those concerned with management will find the essays 


easily comprehensible and probably fruitful. Some of the essays are 
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either sociologically or social psychologically Havored, while some are 
most significant for their content of leadership materials. While many of 
the materials involved are not essentially new the editors have so 
arranged them in sequential relationship that much new meaning and 


ignificance emerge from them, Among the writers in the field who are 
represented are Abegglen, Drucker, Dale, W. F. Whyte, Bakke, W. H. 
Whyte, Jr., Merton. and. of course. editors Warner and Martin. 


l’ribute is paid to novelist 7. P \largq land hrough the inclusion of an 


extract from his Point of No Return, which deals with the problem of 
' ; es 
how to be a success in the eves of a f isiness executive. [he picture 
‘ 
ety 1S well aught by t mera eve of the editors. 


M.J.V. 


INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF PROGRAMMES OF SOCIAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT. By the Bureau of Social Affairs, United Nations Secretariat 
and other International Agencies. .New York: United Nations, 1959, pp. 
iv +190. 


‘| his is the second survey of programs Of so ial development mn the 
nations of the world. It was accomp! shed so each country could benefit 
from the experiences o! other nati ind to provide information useful 
to underdeveloped countries in the evaluation of their own social policies. 
The first survey was concerned mainly with measures carried out between 
1945 and 1953, while the present survey reports changes since 1953 with 
particular emphasis on 1957 and 1958. This survey relied upon informa 
tion supplied by governmental and nongovernmental organizations in 
response to circular letters sent out by the United Nations, Other in- 
formation available to the United Nations and specialized agencies was 
also utilized 

Two broad cla of social actions were prominent in the second 
period: (1) reforms of property relations and of worker-employet 
relations and (2) measures designed to guarantee a minimum level of 
living or protection against emergencies for specified groups, oF ideally 
for the whole nation. This report also includes information on health, 
housing, labor, education, social security, rehabilitation, public administra 
tion, rural development, rural community, and rapid urbanization 
programs. The survey reports that one social measure or another de 
scribed in the first survey has been applied over a wider area, that certain 
principles and techniques are being tested in practice, and that social 
measures of laws adopted piecemeal are being coordinated and systema- 


tized with apparent success. Measures that have failed and needs that 
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remain unfilled are not stressed in this survey. Students of social prob- 
lems and programs developed for their resolution will find this report 
a rich source of information WOODROW W. SCOTT 


George Pe pperdine College 


INDUSTRIE UND BETRIEBSSOZIOLOGIE. By Ralf Dahrendorf. Berlin, 
Germany: Walter De Gruyter & Co., 1958, pp. 120. 


[nexpensively and in pocketbook format, Dahrendorf nevertheless 
presents a scholarly survey of the development of industrial sociology. 
He first examines the definition, concepts. and methods of industrial 
sociology. This leads him to historical considerations, and the various 
experiments in industrial sociology, such as the Elton Mayo and the 
Hawthorne experiments, to which he devotes a chapter, and to the 
present-day situation of research. An important chapter deals with the 
social structure of industry, a structure which the author divides into 
i “formal,” an “informal,” a status, and a class organization. An excel- 
lent Index and an adequate bibliography for the German reader are 
included. However, it seems significant that the three major sources on 
which Dahrendorf bases his little text are American, namely, W. E. 
Moore’s /ndustrial Relations and the Social Order and Industrialization 
and Labor, and D. C. Miller and W. H. Form’s Industrial Sociology. 

HANS A. ILLING 


WORKBOOK AND READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY. By Theodore I. Lenn. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959, pp. 321. 


‘his workbook is integrated with John F. Cuber’s Sociology: Synopsis 
of Principles, 4th edition, 1959, and is made available by the same 


publisher. ‘There are 33 chapters, which parallel Mr. Cuber’s text. Each 


chapter is composed of a “self-test’’ and two selected readings that are 


intended to illustrate conflicts and significant issues in the sociological 
literature, as well as substantiating the material found in the accompany- 
ing text, \ convenient cross-reference chart at the end of the workbook 
enables the student to choose collateral reading on topics from 19 different 
introductory sociological textbooks currently in use. 

Workbook and Readings will provide a desirable supplement of both 
substantive material and basic concepts for the beginning student in 
sociology. HAROLD G. HUBBARD 

Los Angeles State College 
Extended Day Division 
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NIONS AND UNION LEADERSHIP. Their Human Meaning. Edited by 
Jack Barbash. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959, pp. xxii+-348. 


now protessor in the School tor Workers and Depart 
of Wisconsin, states that, as editor 


of unions and their 


ror and under 


n enterprise made up of live human beings. 


some feeling 


with the aid of an altogether 
vs which he has fitted 


rticles dealing with 


y 


s mayor Tunctions, 


ot pro 
ew ot how the vyovernment of 


book deal with the 


}) 


broader aspe with such 


leaders as Meany and her } styl Wi contl ituations, 


problems ittendant [ ( iutomation 


keteering, and the Negro worker, me ‘ ’S are Dy Selig 


Perlman, Daniel Bell, S. M. 1 Ipset Phil | ‘IZNM ind Joel Seidman, 


while a few have been culled from Business Weck, the New York Times 


ys suc eed 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH BY RADIO AND TELEVISION. By Elmer 
E. Smead. Washington, D.¢ Public Affairs Press, 1959, pp. vii+182 


on of broad asting 
dy is the clartfica 
related public interest 


ng and other 
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public interest problems, news broadcasting, government versus self 
regulation, conflicting freedoms, and politics in regulation. In describing 
the problems involved, the author gives specific instances of broadcasting 
stations and programs that have created difficulties and required govern- 
ment controls. Some of the regulatory measures of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission are negative in form. They indicate program 
practices that are considered contrary to the public interest, including 
those with offensive content, lotteries and give-aways, horse races, 
defamation, and certain types of advertising and continuity. Other 
problems of broadcasting in the public interest involve diversity and 
balance of programs, commercial-sustaining balance, broadcasting of 
ontroversial issues, and news broadcasts. Considerable differences exist 
is to how much yovernment regulation Is necessary and how much ot the 
ontrol of broad isting should be left to the broadcaster. The issue of 

1 


licting freedoms has not been dissolved. Politi s tend to play a pa 


t 


nent rewulation M.H.N. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURES 


HAWAII A Novel by James A. Michener. New York: Random House, 
1959. pp. 937 


In an explanatory note, the statement is made that this work is ‘true 
to the spirit and history of Hawaii but that the characters, the families, 
the institutions and most of the events are imaginary” and that only one 


character, ar 


English school teacher by the name of Blake, is “a historical 


person” who lived in Hawaii. However, there is a recognizable relation 
of the characters, racial types, and events to real aspects of the history of 
Hawaii. 

The novel begins with a dramatic account of the volcanic origins and 
building up of the Hawaiian Islands. It describes the life and traditions 
of the Tahitian ancestors of native Hawaiians and of the hardships 
endured on the first journey in a swift canoe, moved by oars and a small 
sail. ‘The native Hawaiians are described in one place as being “clean, 
free from repulsive tropical diseases, had fine teeth, good manners, a 
wild joy in living; and they had devised a well-organized society” ; 
but to one of the missionaries they were “for the most part illiterate, 
steeped in idolatry, committed to vain shows of monarchical display,” 
in short, they were ‘“‘vile.” 

The religious ideas of the New England missionaries, the hardships 


they endured in coming by way of Cape Horn to the Islands in the 
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1820's. and their determination to convert ‘‘the heathen” are extensively 


described. 


Che importation of the first Chinese coolie laborers, their mistreatment 
brought them to the Islands, 


on the ships that | 
' le ivid | he im r ¢ ; ce 
Made ViIVid ne mMmpo tation ol! . apanese¢ 


and their employment in 


the sugar cane industry are 
laborers, the differences in habits and culture patterns between them and 
the Chinese laborers are made clear. The broader-minded treatment of 
‘Pearl Harbor” than in California and the lovalty 


; 


them in Hawaii after 
Nisei during World War II are emphasized. 


Che breaking away of some of the missionaries from New England 


the 


missionar formation of the 
en e in. which 


r¢ 


ntrolled 


Mainland 


laintam 


losit re 
t prevent the for 
generally 
unt glimmer of the ultimate 
world mu ne dav live.”’ But “in an age of 


sees 
brotherhood 
Golden Men it is not required tl 
yr and ret n tree 


thei: leas clash on equal footing 
given to the Filipino im 


bloodstreams mingle, but only 

d to cross-fertilize and 
bear new fruit.”’ Racially, scant attention 1s 
lack of space given to the fine educa 


still more serious 1 ne 


migrants 
tional work that is being done 
University of Hawaii. 


nes beclouds the activities 


es someftin 


in the | nds espe ially of the large and 
growing Moreover, the emphasis on negative 
of the positiv e ones. 


E.S.B. 


JAPANALIA. By Lewis Bush. New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 


1959 pp 311. 


This informative compendium, published for the first time in the 
United states was written by long-time resident ot Japan. First 
published in 1938, this fifth edition has been revised and enlarged, and 
to the basic material of former editions 
of the latest historical events and social changes that have taken place 


have been added brief resumés 


Japan. Arranged in alphabetical sequence, this apercu in 
om the folkways to the various 


151 sketches and 32 


nm postwar! 
cludes much sociological data, ranging 
It is well illustrated with 


institutions of Japan. 
nictures are those of an aged 


photographs. Among the many excellent 


Ainu couple, a Shinto-style marriage ceremony, and the age-old public 


bathhouse 
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The comprehensive appendix itself is a vast source of information, 
and included is a topical bibliography. As a brief encyclopedic reference 
for all those interested in Japan and her culture, this terse volume should 
prove of great value. I. ROGER YOSHINO 


University of Arizona 


rHE NEWCOMER, NEGROES AND PUERTO RICANS IN A CHANG- 
ING METROPOLIS. By Oscar Handlin. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 


versity Press, 1959, pp. xiiit+171. 


In the Foreword it is explained that this “is one of a series of books 
on the forces that shape metropolitan areas.” It deals in particular with 
some of the racial changes taking place in “‘a 22-county expanse” which 
includes parts of three states and which has been called ‘‘the Metropoli- 
tan Region” of New York. 

After presenting data of a historical nature, the author proceeds to 
describe the coming of the newest immigrants to the area, the Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans. “he South’s “discrimination practices’ and “the 
relative freedom of the northern industrial centers” explain in part the 
coming of Negroes. ‘The Puerto Rican comes partly because of better 
economic opportunities than at home, but strives “to avoid the stigma of 
identification with the Negro,” which he does “by establishing himself 
as a Spanish-speaking Puerto Rican.” 


ihe patterns of adjustment of these two groups of newcomers are 


rT 
r 
discussed in detail and thoroughly. While the incidence of delinquency 


and crime is high, it is accounted for to a large extent by the deteriorated 
social conditions under which these peoples live, by the lack of adequate 
communal institutions, and by the scarcity of “responsible leadership that 
will give order and purpose to their lives.”” New insight is afforded by 
this treatise into the problems and needs of the latest “newcomers” to 
metropolitan New York. E.S.B. 


BIENNIAL REVIEW OF ANTHROPOLOGY 1959. Edited by Bernard J. 
Siegel. Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1959, pp. vi-++-273. 


Compilations of research titles for a given period of time may not be a 
novel idea, yet editor Siegel has added innovations that may prove of 
interest to the reader. This is no ordinary compilation of titles, but rather 
one which is annotated in smooth prose form, each section connected 
logically with the others, reminiscent of a collection of articles on a 
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broad subject. Ihe discussions of physical anthropology, cultural change, 
social organization, and language may be somewhat standard in anthro 
pological reviews and, of course, varying in interest for the sociologist ; 
however, ne lapter on Soviet Anthropol gy is unique tn its presentation 
ountry. The idea of having a political scientist 

ontribute a chapter political anthropology is a valuable one, as is the 
nclusion of a chapter considering psychocultura udies, “That the 
nnovations will oe pande I * Tuture holds 

‘asing worth of the volumes. his first work in 

ch works hold eat pro! > for the interested 
ones, 

‘Ir own 

iluable 


0) 


SOCIAL PROCESS IN HAWAII. Honolulu: Romanzo Adams Social Re- 
search Laboratory and the Sociology Club of the University of Hawaii. 


Volume 23, 1959, pp. 76 


Communit) 
the most im 
ibsistence con 

munities, 

post ind 
other types. [his 

nework for the other papers which deal 


ind groups, such as Kohala, a Rural Microcosm 


nd Kalaheo Village. a New Community (by Emma 


reasing attention being given to the Puerto Rican 
New York, the paper on Hawaii's Puerto Ricans: 
sality (by Robert W. O’Brien) is of special interest 
reasons, not fully their fault, the Hawaiian Puerto 
great deal of difficulty in getting ahead economically 


in other ways. Their hope rests in part in developing a new leader 


p. Each volume of Social Process in Hawaii makes substantial addi 


tions to an understanding of social life and development in one of the 


most interesting island communities of the world. E.S.B. 
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THE SMALL GROUP. By Michael S. Olmsted. New York: Random House, 
1959, pp. 159. 


After defining the small group, the primary group, and the secondary 
group, the study moves on to a consideration of some case studies of 
group behavior. A group is defined as “a plurality of individuals who 
are in contact with one another, who take one another into account, and 
who are aware of some significant commonality.” The distinction between 
a primary group and a secondary group is the difference ‘‘between the 
‘affective’ and the ‘instrumental’ aspects of group life.’”’ The terms, small 
group and primary group, are somewhat interchangeable except that the 
first term is more or less neutral in its implications, while the second term 
includes the role of “feelings and relationships among members.” 

Attention is given to the function of groups, to the effect of the 
group on the individual, and to the nature and function of ‘“‘group 
culture.”” By group culture is meant “the ideas, beliefs, norms, and 
standards which members of groups hold by virtue of their membership.” 
The “social structure” of a group is defined as “the patterns of relations 
mong the members.”’ 

Group dynamics is examined, and a paradigm of “group dimensions” 
is presented with implications too numerous to be reviewed here. Empha- 
sis is placed on “dimensions of social activity” as distinguished from 


“dimensions of cultural symbols’; likewise, “instrumental activity’’ is 


set apart from “expressive activity” of groups. Leadership receives 


limited examination in this work, which is written with clarity and 
characterized by original contributions to the analysis of small groups. 
E.S.B. 


GEORG SIMMEL, 1858-1918. Edited by Kurt H. Wolff. Columbus: The 
Ohio State University Press, 1959, pp. xv +396. 


grant from the Ohio State University Develop 


ime, containing a‘collection of essays by a dozen 
contributor Ol tn writings oT the late German sociologist, (jeorg 
Simmel, with several translations and a bibliography, is a splendid and 


even notable t1 »- Among the contributors aside from the editor are 
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Howard Becker, H. D. Duncan, Lore Ferguson, and Kurt Gassen, All 
ire gifted with fine analytical ability for the purpose of presenting Sim 

elian thought. From the contributions and translations there emerges 
Simmel the philosopher, the metaphysician, the historian, the sociologist. 
Donald Levine. in discussing Simmel’s social thought, points out that 


the me 


thod of causal resolution and directed it toward the 
ymena by attempting to ascertain what comprises its torm 
BS on 


probien otf sociology was to identify ‘the pure torms at 
id the “sociologist is to int forms of interaction which 


ind recurring.” Weingarten avers that above all Simmel 


hilosopher of culture’ in a iy entitled,’ Form and Content 


mel’s Philosoph Ate.” Sin l ontinually on man, his 


1 his announcement that 
omplex fact that at every mome life transcends 
a process whose mo ontinuous ~ the past 
ing into the future. 
nmel Trom several 
was a mere Cata 
relations. Not 1 Simmel understood and deeply 
it tl 


iology, bu lat time 


ept ialization”’ of what he 


since it could 


composite ol 


forms of li Th voided the predicament that 
ies mut h « I I ern \ ne ; i »* Detween the theo Vy ot 


ture ie “ \ ( nar ge,” Protessor Duncan 


stru 
ot sociation may be 


ng that he keeps o ittention focused on the specifi 


Sor iologi al a pe of social experien¢ is moreover, “those who 
reation of : gical models without rea ling Simmel delude 

Several translations gathered from the writings of Simmel 

onclude the volume, all revealing his penetrating and profound insights 


into the nature of life and more life and its recurrent processes. Valuable 


1 rewarding reading, the title might have been “Simmel Re-observed 


nd Restored.”’ M.J.V. 
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AMERICAN HANDBOOK OF PSYCHIATRY. By Silvano Arieti, Editor. 
New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959, pp. c+2098. Two Volumes. 


| his voluminous handbook of 100 articles, contributed by 111 noted 


t 
t 


s, psychoanalysts, psychologists, physicians, and others, covers 
a wide range of subjects. Many of the contributors are on the stafts of 
the leading medical schools of the United States. Most of them have 
\I.D aegrees, Five oO! them, besides the editor, constituted an editorial 
board. 

Che work represents a serious effort to present the ‘developmeiit, 


concepts, trends, techniques, problems, and prospects of psychiatry, in a 


‘ 


form useful for both the expert and the beginner, in which every leading 

school of thought and every major approach is included.”’ Some of these 
others diverge; but it is believed that until 
yne must follow a diversified and multiple appro ic] 


+ 


: aa 
sychoanalysts, psychologists, practicing physicians, 
who treat psychiatric patients, this is an indispen 


} 
f 


= . , ‘ 
sable source of tntormation. For the soc ial scientists, including ne soc il 


+ 


psychologists in particular, numerous articles or parts of articles are of 


. , ' 
special interest, including discussions of personality theory, the family 


and the community of the psychiatric patient, statistical data about men 


tal illness, the various forms of deviations (sexual, drug addiction, 


p oblems ot adolescence, 


} - 1 
alcoholic juvenile delinquency, psychiatric {| 


ommunications, the various forms of therapy, social psychology, clinical 
psychology, social work and family care, and mental hygiene. Consider- 
" 


able attention is given psychoneuroses, functional psychoses, psychosomati 


medicine, organ onditions, therapeutic treatment, the care Of patients, 
and related subjects. ‘The reader is impressed with the amount of valu- 


able information on such a wide range of subjects, most of which is 


up-to-date and in accordance with recent scientific developments. Here 


+ 


and there one can find the use of outmoded terms. Some writers rely 
rather heavily on Freudian concepts and interpretations. Occasionally, 
ontributors include material of a general nature or from outside their 
special field of competence. This is understandable, for the field of 
psychiatry and the application of psychiatric knowledge and techniques 


leal with a wide variety of conditions and problems. It 


are complex and « 
s dificult for any specialist to keep up with developments in all phases 
of psychiatry. This is an added reason for the publication of a handbook 
on the subject. Most of the articles present data on developments and 
trends, basic concepts, techniques, problems, and possibilities of future 


developments. M.H.N. 
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HOUGH, CLEVELAND, OHIO: A STUDY OF SOCIAL LIFE AND 
CHANGE, By Marvin B. Sussman and R. Clyde White, with the col- 
laboration of Eleanor K. Caplan. Cleveland: The Press of Western Reserve 


University, 1959, pp. x+95. 


tive and exact 


hopes, Ww ishes, 


igh spatial 
no longer there. 
in 1957 nearly 
eland’s statistics, 
ng the period 
ordering demo 

ot households to 

re selected by random 
Hough area, Some ot 
ls of households were 
the population are southern 
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siness, skilled, and semi 


\ higher proportion of 


scent election, Nonwhites 
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ith communit services than whites. 
book is well written, precise, and to the point. 
ind may easily be used for comparison with those 
in other communities. ‘he defense of the use of 
nd nonwhite categories in reporting the data will be of interest to 
concerned with race relations. Although this study was presum 
intended to have any particular theoretical import, it suggests a 
of hypotheses which might well be investigated for their theoreti 


| potential T.E.L 
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MASS COMMUNICATION. A Sociological Perspective. By Charles R. 
Wright. New York: Random House, 1959, pp. 124. 


lt is remarkable how much research material has been digested and 


presented Inder an original pattern of organ zation and disc ussion in this 


nall book. Communication is defined as “the process of transmitting 


neaning between individuals,”’ In this work the author suct eeds well It 


p towa d a soc ological analysis of the process and 


nmunication.” ‘Lhe distinctive operating 

mmunication is a spec ial kind of communication,’ 

nature of the ,audier ce. of the communication exper! 
inicator.”’ 

i. relatively large, heterogeneous, and anonymous’ 

communication process” is “public, rapid, and 

works through ; complex organiza 


ision OT labor d a iccompanying de 


ost 


\ 
and the cultura content of American iss 


Mm 
ae oe | effect mun 
ission O le social effects of mass Communica 
s known about these effects and how great 
h in this field. No index is included in this othe 


E.S.B. 


PERSONALITY AND ORGANIZATION. By Chris Argyris. New York 
Harper & Brothers, 1957, pp. xiii+291 


» 
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reports 
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chool ow under 1 his first step at integrating e. 
human behavior in on-going 


ful first step. Emphasized at the 
ncement that hun an behavior Ss caused b 

one or nbination of: individual factor personality factors) ; small 

informal group factors (social psychologic); and formal organization 

factors iditional principles of organizing people). A fourth factor 


arises tron he interaction of these three factors. 
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rn 
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an opinion not shared by this reviewer. This monograph, 


because of its conciseness and comprehensiveness 


to Simmel. 


is a worth-while tribute 


HANS A. ILLING 
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SOCIOLOGIE ET RELIGION. By Alain Birou. Paris: Les Editions 
Ouvrieres, 1959, pp. 265. 


lhe first half of 41. Birou’s book might be titled as the social tenets 
of Roman Catholicism, and the latter half could be labeled as a philosophy 
of social science. Indeed, the first two parts of the book are a history of 
the church from the social viewpoint. In the third and longest part of the 
book, one finds an attempt to systematize sociology, particularly religious 
sociology, with special attention to Marx and Durkheim, and with lesse1 
attention to William James, Joachim Wach, Georges Gurvitch, and 
others. On the other hand, it is remarkable how little space is devoted to 
Max Weber, ‘I roeltsch, and other sociologists of religion. 


the book appears as an attempt to clarify the author’s 


Substantiall 
ideas as to what constitutes sociology and what the latter can offer 
ion. He criticizes sociology for its narrow quantitative approach and 
for its reluctance to accept philosophy as an integrating agent. The ap 
proa h is not entirely negative, for he finds a middle course in what he 
alls scientific humanism, which he deduces by a high-level Aristotelian 
logic. Nor is the author unaware of a number of contemporary move 
ments in social science, ranging from sociometry to cybernetics. Finally, 
there is a sizable bibliography at the end of the book. 
ROBERT C. WILLIAMSON 


Los Angeles City College 


4 TECHNIQUE FOR MEASURING VALUES IN RURAL LIFE. By 


Murray A. Straus. Pullman: Washington Agricultural Experiment Stations, 
. 


Institute of Agricultural Sciences, Washington State University, Technical 
Bulletin 29, 1959, pp. 34. 


In the ‘forced-choice techniques” described in this document, the 
respondent is asked to choose the one phrase out of four des« riptive 
statements ‘‘which is most like himself and the one phrase which is least 
like himself.’’ ‘The answers to twelve sets of ‘‘tetrads”’ are used to form 
a profile. ‘his technique is somewhat like the paired comparisons tec! 
nique, although superior in at least one way. The resultant Rural 
Attitudes Profile as designed shows certain variables, namely, innovation 
proneness, rural life preference, primary group preference, and economi 
motivation, As far as the experiments have thus far been conducted, this 
technique promises well for use in making rural sociological studies. 


E.S.B. 
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not make headway. The strong point of this book is Dr. Hocking’s 
analysis of some of the strengths and weaknesses of the U.S.A., with 
particular emphasis on the latter that must needs be corrected, and soon. 


The discussion centers on nationalism, not internationalism. 


MODERN ORGANIZATION THEORY. Edited by Mason Haire. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1959, pp. x+-324. 


In the vein of the columnist I predict that this book will spark many 
proposals for additions to curriculums. ‘The “‘face’’ of industrial sociology 
and, indeed, of the sociology of the “social order” in general has under 
gone drastic physiognomic surgery during the past fifteen years. The 

cons tions’ and ‘“‘reconstructions” of Gibbs, Shannon, von Neumann, 
Lewi Tolman, and others have so affected the vision of social 

their subject matters are at last appearing 
knowledge. Since this book will go far to condition future 
institutions, it is regrettable that at least one chapter on 
the significance of the above-mentioned men was not included. Let us 
hope that this oversight can somehow be remedied so that the continuity 
of the sciences will be preserved. Although the health of the economy of 
led on borrowing, to give credit where credit is due is the 


honesty in action that insures exactitude in thought. 


mposium presents such a variety of “views’’ of the subject that 


eminded of the versatility of the word “view” in its denotation 
of thing seen, way of seeing, representation, and outlook. Organicism 
seems, however, to describe the common point d’appui. The anatomy of 
ndustrial relationships is outlined by the use of the concepts of linkage, 
level, and bond, as well as those of interaction, activities, and sentiments. 
Throughout the book the reduction hypothesis is more or less at work. 
On the physiological side, processes are discussed in relation to motiva- 
tion, the transmission of information, and decision making; and these in 
turn are referred back to their connected “structures” by one or another 
variation of the homeostasis concept. 

Although the criterion of empirical verifiability appears to be an ideal 
of most authors, von Mises’ notion of “connectibility” is very much at 
work. For this and other reasons we look forward to another Institute 
of Industrial Relations product that will take proper account of the 
‘analytic school” and the latter work of Wittgenstein and Ayer. 

HAROLD DIEHL 
Los Angeles State College 
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THE MOTIVATION TO WORK, Second Edition. By Frederich Hertzberg, 
Bernard Mausner, and Barbara Bloch Snyderman. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1959, pp. xvi+157 


| tilizing the observations and con Ol - idie i manage 
ment personnel, the authors develop and carry out ; di at results 
al theory of job motivation, jot istactl , al job attitudes 
the analysis tact itude ur 
them about 


! Bane 1 , 
h work. I wo pilot project 
itilized before the major study of the workers of nine 


ind ibout Pittsb irgh, Pennsylvania, Was undertaken. 


rs 
workers may be 
need to develop one’s ox 
as a source ot personal reward and pe! nal growth. The second 
roup operates as an essential base to the fit 1 is associated with 
reatment in compensation, supervision, working conditions, and 
The fulfiilment of the needs of the second 
yr worker hygiene and prevents job dissatisfac 
‘ds motivates the individual 
pertorn ot he job. This 
s careful 
1d industrial iology 
cOW W. SCOTT 


» p pe rdine Colle ¢ 


SOCIAL MOBILITY IN ats. Bad SOCIETY. By Seymour Martin 


eley and Los Angeles: University of 


Lipset and Reinhard Bendix. Ber 
California Press, 1959, pp. xxi+30% 


Built upon the thesis that soci y, the process by which persons 
move trom one stratul I - { nother, is an integral and continu 
ng ; ct f industrialization this book \ many recent studies that 
have been conducted on the subject, as well as venturing forth into the 
construction of new related hypotheses. The authors label their use of 
ome of the studies as a method in secondary analysis. They have based 
much of their thought on the secondary analysis of the 1949 Oakland 
Labor Mobility Survey, and have brought together much relevant inte: 


itional research data on social mobility. The introductory chapter offers 
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a kind of classic utterance on the relationship among status, roles, and 
mobility. “wo basic reasons for mobility are given, namely, changes in 
demand for performance and changes in supply of talent. The analysis 
of mobility includes a study of the relationship between the starting point 
and the point reached at the time of analysis as well as the means of 
mobility and the consequences to those who move. 

Considerations are given to such factors as backgrounds of education, 
acquisition of skills, access to people of various social levels, intelligence, 
and motivation to seek higher status. Mobility rates are higher in the 
cities than in smaller towns and rural areas. Some consequences of 
mobility are related to changes in friends, neighborhood, political and 
religious affiliations, and even name. Pointed out and analyzed are some 
studies which have indicated that those who move upward are trained 
earlier for independence, come from mother-dominated families, deal 
with ers instrumentally rather than emotionally, and have higher 

mental disturbances. All this offers a fine contribution 
and systematization of the subject of social mobility. 


M.J.V. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF POPULATION STUDY. By T. Lynn Smith. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1960, pp. xviii+542. 


This text has been prepared to introduce the study of population to 


e students at colleges and universities in the United States. 
works on population published by the author between 
1940 and 1952 have established him in this field. ‘Therefore, the present 


1 
+ ¢ 


text is the culmination of many years of research, teaching, and writing. 

Methods and techniques featured in the author’s former text, Popula 
tion Analysis (1948), appear again in this new volume, but a decade 
of development has brought new insight and perspective for the popula- 
tion process in general. Some topics commonly dealt with in population 
analysis have been omitted, e.g., genetics, demographic aspects of eco- 
nomic development, and the social consequences of population changes. 
Otherwise, the general pattern for population analysis is maintained— 
the number and geographic distribution of the population of the United 
States and of the world, the composition of population, the vital processes 
affecting fertility, birth rates and death rates, and the effects of migra- 
tion. Study aids and questions for review or discussion appear at the 
end of the volume. J-E.N. 
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COMPLETED RESEARCH IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 

AND RECREATION. Compiled by Alfred W. Hubbard and Raymond 
D.C.: Research Council of the American Associa- 


\ Weiss. Washington 
1959, pp. 60. 
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INTERNATIONES SOZIOLOGEN-LEXIKON. Edited by Wilhelm Berns 


lorf Stuttgart, Germany: Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1959, pp. vitit 662 
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1 ' 1 1 | 1 
few collaborators undertook a gigantic amount of research, since below 
each biographical sketch a bibliographical listing of the “principal works 
given. 
browsing through the Lexikon (encyclopedia) seems to 
the representation of American sociologists is quite compre- 
hensive. Hoy r, more import he America iolog 
lensive oweve lore important, to the American student OT sociology 
this volume will come as an invaluable resource in the research of fc 


yreign 
Son iologists i d tie 


ontributions to so iology HANS A. ILLING 


DAILY LIFE IN THE TIME OF HOMER. 


By Emile Mireaux. Translated 
by Iris Sells New York 


The Macmillan Company, 1959, pp. 264. 


has been made in this book of the main 
‘s, including such topics as: the life of a 
women, popular festivals, public games, 
the family, the manor house, expa 


ace succinctly says: “A whole world 
ot men and \ en th their cares and anxieties, thei tears and thei 
hopes rises trom ishes oT the past, lives and moves before our eves. 


lasses appear to h 


Social DI ave been based on the 


possession of land. Such 
wssession seems fo | ve plaved an ajo! role in governing the structure 
| I 


Homeric society ‘““was moving 


of the farnily. Although ‘‘traditionalistic,’ 


} 


Jemocracy, and cosmopolitanism.”’ Largely descrip 


iferiais Tor further Sor iological analysis. 


E.S.B 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


GROUP METHODS IN SUPERVISION AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT. 


ty Arthur ( Abrahamson. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959, 


pp. 
xi + 201 


(mong the sub s treated in this book are such as these: definitions 
of group worl cepts, skills and techniques in teaching group work, 
up work 


ples and their application. Considerable space is given 


to group contere * case studies; and a selected bibliography is appended. 


CENTURY OF STRUGGLE. By 


Eleanor Flexner. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1959, pp. 384. 


Historical account of an important soc ial movement, giving Many de 
tails that throw light on human nature. The leaders in this women’s 
rights movement in the United States receive special attention. This 


authoritative work ; well documented. 
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NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN STUDIES AND RECORDS. Volume XX. 
Northfield, Minnesota: Norwegian-American Historical Association, 1959, 

pp. vili-+ 246 

\ number of the fourteen historical articles in this attractively printed 

olume contain materials of sociological significance. Prominent among 

these are: History and Sociology (Peter A. Munch), Ibsen in America 


Einar Haugen and Pioneering in Alaska (Knute L. Gravem). 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES OF THE AGING. By Ethel Shanas. New 


York: Health Information Foundation, 1959, pp. 17. 


cross-section sft ears old and over, it 
among are receiving mone\ 
Soci medical care reach 
S500. abo savings to meet all 
these expenses ‘nt “would mortgage 
borrow from their children, turn 
would say, “LI just couldn't 


bli issisftance 


such a bill 


AGES. By P. J. Anthony Boston: The 


297 


AMERICA, THE HOPE OF THE 


Christopher Publishing House, 1959, pp. 


a is ‘‘the hope of the 


ination of 
ideal of rsonal liberty, 

re h to bring Puerto R CO 

und then other countries as terri 


Philippines 
: herself a kind of United 


ries ind so Tort S bec ome 


Nat ons of the world 


WITH THE FUTURE By Erma Angevine. Chicago: Co- 


IN LEAGUE 
1959, pp. viii +90. 


operative League of the U.S.A. 


ontains biographical sketches of the 129 persons who 


rectors ot the Cooperative League of the J.D. since 


ve served as di 
activities of each director, not 


founding in 1916. The nature of the 
only in the League but in other cooperative organizations, is pointed out. 
\ very fine and comprehensive table showing the time and the particular 
vears of service of each of the directors is appended. Mrs. Angevine’s 


noteworthy contribution to the history of the cooperative movement in 


the United States will increase in value as the years pass by. 


{ 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF ECOLOGY. By Eugene P. Odum. In Collaboration 
with Howard T. Odum. Second Edition. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1959, pp. xvii-+-546. 


Ecology is defined as “the science of the living environment” or “en 
vironmental biology.” It includes autecology, which deals with the study 
of the adaptation of the individual organism or an individual species to 
the environment, and synecology, which is the study of how groups of 
organisms adjust to their environment. ‘hen, there is marine ecology, 
fresh-water ecology, and terrestrial ecology; and, more recently, radia 
tion ecology. ‘he book concludes with a few pages devoted to human 


ology as one fie ld of the broad science of ecology. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL PARTY. A Case Study. By David B. Truman. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1959, pp. 336. 


th ; 


In Chis d SCUSSION O some reliable patterns 11} Congressional behav lor, 


the author analyzes, among other procedures, the roles of the leadership 


elements in party structure and method. In these and other important 


onnections, a case study was made of the 81st Congress of the United 


ates. 


SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS OF MASS TRANSIT IN SELECTED AMERI- 
CAN CITIES. Joel Smith. East Lansing: Michigan State University, 
1959 pp 26. 


The findings show that ‘‘the convergence of such factors as a large 


population,” . . . labor force engaged rather heavily in manufacturing 
and a higher growth rate for the periphery than for the central city, are 
associated with relatively heavy reliance on systems of mass transportation 


for downtown trips.” 


rHE HOUSE OF THE DOUBLE AXE. The Palace at Knossis. By Agnes 
Carr Vaughan. Garden City: Doubleday & Company, 1959, pp. 240. 


The author has done a fine piece of reconstruction of social history in 
reporting on the family life, religious observances, recreational activities, 
the role of women, and so forth, in the city of Knossis and of the Minoan 
society about 1500 B.C. The extensive frescoes seem to have yielded 
much for this carefully reconstructed picture of ancient life on the island 
of Crete 
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SOCIAL SERVICE LN HAWAII. By Margaret M. L. Catton. Introduction 
by Wayne McMillen. Palo Alto, California: Pacific Books, 1959, pp. xv 
308. 


Part I the history of casework age s in Hawati since the first 


in 1852 is summarized, while Part II records the 


‘stablished 


‘al social services in Honolulu and other Hawaiian com 


lhe book constitutes a valuable Nistor il aocument 


JOHN DEWEY: DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION. Edited by Ralph B. 
Winn. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959, pp. x+149. 


igs, and 

rom ‘‘abstra 
cle for each 

ng are missing. 

THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL PROBLEM Edited by Alfred E. Kuenzli. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959, pp. x +319. 


te¢ eption and 
Hadley Cant \utis ility and Social 
Newcoml 1 nication : Blocking and 
for the Study ot 
“the phenomenal 


tr why whence or 


NOMOGRAPHY Second Edition New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1959, pp. viii+-286 


1948. the author gives 


} 
n 


ind related resears 
1 ethods to test the 
imed to be consistent 


relationship among the variable ind the development of the 


prin iple”’ ind its poss ble applic itions. New attention is given 


e geometric method” and the “determinant method” in the develop 


“nt of has theory 


MASS PRODUCTION AND MONEY. Two volumes. By Whitney H. Slo- 
omb. Boston: Meador Publishing Company, 1959, pp. I: xlviii+1172 and 
II: 2036 
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